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By REV. V. G. McMURRY. 


WAY in the interior of India, about 
500 miles from Bombay, at the 
eastern extremity of the Province 

of Berar, is situated the town of Wun. 
Although this is not a very large place, 
it is of considerable importance, having 
been the home in ancient times of one 
of the Hindu poets. It also was the 
stronghold of a petty king in the old 
feudal days. The town is beautifully 
situated at the end of a low ridge that 
projects into the fertile, cultivated plain 
from the jungle to the southward. 
Standing on the ruins of the ancient cit- 
adel as the sun goes down, one is en- 
chanted with the panorama of green, vil- 
lage dotted plains with the river wind- 
ing through their midst. Herds of 
goats and cattle slowly wend their way 
to the thorn enclosed corrals, which are 
to protect them from wild beasts during 
the night, the while the voices of the 
shepherd boys, chanting weird “gitas”’ 
in praise of some of their numerous 
deities, together with the muffled sound 
of the peculiar wooden cow bells, are 
borne to you by light breezes through 
the rare Oriental atmosphere. During 
the writer's six years residence in the 


Wun. District he often had occasion to 
camp at this beautiful town, and, using 
it as a base of supplies, make more or 
less extended trips into the interior. 

In the month of November, 1902, it 
became necessary for me to make a 
journey to the village of Khumba (Mud 
Town), about 25 miles distant. The 
Hindus show themselves to be true chil- 
dren of Nature in no more striking way 
than by their application of appropriate 
names, and for this village the sugges- 
tive name of Mud Town was most apt, 
as subsequent events proved. As the 
road to Khumba was mostly of the na- 
tive type, we deemed it wise to leave our 
heavy spring tonga in camp and use in- 
stead a light native cart called a ringee, 
which is a very convenient kind of ve- 
hicle, although in its construction com- 
fort receives no consideration. With 
wheels knee high, a body about 16 by 
32 inches, attached directly to the axle 
and perfectly innocent of springs—such 
was our conveyance. It would seem to 
be a physical impossibility for three 
men to ride in a cart of this dimension, 
to say nothing of carrying food and wa- 
ter for a 30 hours’ journey. This feat 
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was accomplished in native style by each 
sitting immediately behind the other, 
with a foot extending on either side of 
the person before. The lunch basket 
was tied on top of the tongue and the 
mussack (leather water bottle) hung on 
the outside of the cart. Jn order to 
avoid the excessive heat, much of the 
travel in India is done at night. We 
planned to start in the early evening, 
but there was the usual number of dis- 
appointments and delays— caused by 
the natives’ inability to distinguish the 
difference between time and eternity. 

At about 8 p. m. arrangements were 
complete. Bapu, my driver—small in 
stature; mighty in word and deed (in 
his own estimation)—sprang to his posi- 
tion astride the tongue, in close proxim- 
ity to the levers by which our speed 
was to be controlled—namely, the bul- 
locks’ tails. Then there was Khandoba, 
cook and man of all work—a middle- 
aged native Christian, genial and portly, 
who wore a perpetual smile and seemed 
to always see the ludicrous side of every 
situation ; a thoroughly good fellow and, 
for a native, very companionable. After 
Bapu was seated, I looked at Khandoba; 
he looked at me; we both looked at the 


very limited space available. There was- 


a merry twinkle in Khandoba’s eye as 
he said ‘Sahib, bussa” (Sir, de seated); 
but, not wishing to be sandwiched in 
between them, I decided to take my 
chances last. So, adjusting myself to 
circumstances as far as possible, I gave 
the word to go.. Bapu seized the “lev- 
ers,” and, giving each a sharp twist and 
vicious jerk, we were off at a pace that 
actually raised the dust. The first 12 
miles was over a Government road that 
passed by cultivated fields for some dis- 
tance; thence through a jungle which 
abounded with wild animals. We passed 
safely a place where tigers were often 
seen—a. mail runner having been de- 
tained only a few nights previously by a 
tigress and her cubs that occupied the 
road. 

Reaching a Government bungalow 
about II p. m., we found the Chowka- 
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dar absent. Wrapping myself in a blan- 
ket, I stretched my tired body and 
cramped limbs upon the bosom of old 
Mother Earth and was soon sound 
asleep, in spite of the prods of mosqui- 
toes and the hideous din made by the 
beating of tom-toms in the village not 
far distant. After perhaps an hour of 
blissful slumber, I was awakened by 
Bapu calling ‘“ Sahib, Chowkadar alla” 
(Sir, the Chowkadar has come), and we 
were soon in comfortable beds in the 
bungalow. 

The earliest dawn saw us astir and 
prepared to start. From this point our 
journey lay through the jungle by na- 
tive roads, which in some places were 
poorly defined. I asked Bapu if he was 
certain he knew the road and was as- 
sured that he had been born and brought 
up in this very place. Nevertheless, 
within an hour I saw by the map and 
compass that we were going wrong and 
soon Bapu admitted that we were lost 
and that he had never been over this 
part of the country before in all his life. 
By retracing our steps some distance 
and taking a different track, we managed 
to keep the general direction and later 
on came to more open country and 
found a better road 

During the forenoon several deer and 
wild hogs were seen, but, as I had 
brought no weapon save a Stevens 
pocket rifle, we did not molest them. 
Reaching the lower and more open 
country, we were obliged to cross sev- 
eral streams which were still swollen 
from the monsoon rains. In one of these 
the cart stuck fast and the bullocks at 
first failed to pull it out, in spite of 
Bapu’s vigorous use of the goad and a 
perfect fusillade of vile epithets (in which 
their female relatives, both near and re- 
mote, came in for a liberal share). By 


getting out in the mud and lifting, the 
cart was finally brought to shore. The 
mud was washed off a little later in an- 
other stream where the water was so 
deep as to entirely submerge the cart. 
We saved ourselves somewhat by stand- 
ing upon the highest part of the cart 
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body while crossing. On reaching terra 
firma, we emptied the water out of our 
shoes and continued merrily on our 
way. Just as we reached Khumba, the 
bullocks ran down a steep incline into a 
bog, where the cart became, apparently, 
an established fixture. At this, even the 
benign countenance of Khandoba took on 
a troubled expression. How the villagers 
extracted the outfit, I never knew, as I 
made my way as best I could into the 
village on foot. Here Khandoba pro- 
cured some eggs, milk and onions and 
soon had a more or less appetizing meal 
prepared, to which we did ample justice. 
After a long parley 
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head nearest to me. Again the little 
Stevens spoke and the beautiful drake 
rolled over on his back. This time the 
flock went straight away, so I amused 
myself for a time shooting snipe and 
waders, making some very satisfactory 
shots with long rifle cartridges at sur- 
prisingly long ranges. No small game 
shooting ever gave me more satisfaction 
or greater sport than what I have done 
with this same Stevens pocket rifle (.22 
calibre, 12-inch barrel). Its range and 
accuracy were astonishing and the light 
weight and detachable stock made it 
very portable. 





(in which, as usual, 
Hindu diplomacy 
ran its course) an 
agreement was 
reached, final sa- 
laams said, and, as a 
mark of respect, the 
Patel sent an escort 
to see us safely 
started on the re- 
turn journey, which 
was by a different 
route than the way 
we had come. 

The country 
through which we 
passed was an un- 
dulating plain, inter- 
spersed with low 








hills covered with 
scrub timber and 
tall grass, while an occasional clearing 
relieved the monotony of the landscape. 
About 4 o’clock a small lake or tank 
of 5 or 6 acres extent was reached, at 
the opposite end of which a flock of 
wild ducks was feeding. Taking my 
Stevens, I made a détour, and, coming 
in behind a small tree, secured a shot, 
but the ball went a trifle low. The 
ducks rose and began circling. Being 
sure they would return, I secreted my- 
self in the high grass about 80 yards 
from the water’s edge. I had not long 
to wait, when back they came and set- 
tled in the same place—a large green 


This kind of cart is much used for carrying passengers in Bombay. 


Toward evening our bullocks became 
tired and we stopped at a village and 
hired another pair. A ‘wild and vicious 
looking yoke were brought out and 
hitched to our ringee. No sooner had 
we seated ourselves and the owner re- 
leased them than they wheeled sharply 
around and took us down a hill at 
break-neck speed; bellowing at every 
jump, they kicked Bapu and the lunch 
basket from the cart, and finally, amid a 
cloud of dust, we brought up in a brush 
fence with a great crash. Although 
somewhat shaken up, Khandoba laugh- 
ingly called my attention to Bapu who 
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was limping toward us, rubbing his shin, 
which was rapidly taking on additional 
proportions, and vehemently saying 
“biheenche biheen!” (the sister of sisters). 
So low is the Hindu estimation of wom- 
an, that they think one of the worst 
names they can call a bullock is a “sis- 
ter,’’ and, to add additional emphasis, 
they sometimes say “sister of sisters.” 
Having disentangled ourselves, collected 
our belongings and repaired damages as 
far as possible, we took our own bul- 
locks again—proceeding more slowly 
and safely. 

Toward evening an abandoned coal 
mine was passed. As I had often heard 
of this but never had seen it, we spent 
some time looking over the surround- 
ings. There stood the powerful engines 
as they had been abandoned 30 years 
before, when, for some political reason, 
work at the mine had been stopped. As 
we walked about among the heaps of 
once beautiful machinery, now over- 
grown with grass and thorns, a cobra 
would every now and then raise his 
hooded head to look at us and then dart 
away into the débris. As I stood there 
in the gathering shadows, meditating 


upon the sunken capital, wasted toil, 
blasted hopes and ambitions of those 
who had opened this mine—now sur- 
rounded by the silent jungles and the 
whole place pervaded by a desolation 
which one could feel—a sense of utter 
loneliness crept over me and the unbid- 
den thought would come: Is it not pos- 
sible that this is a type of what our 
boasted civilization may become, unless 
truth and righteousness pervade our 
national life? 

As we moved on, not a few jungle 
pigeons were disturbed as they sought 
their night’s lodgings—the little rifle ac- 
counting for several of them. With how 
much more satisfaction and less ado will 
a .22 short accomplish such work than 
any scatter gun, let those who have had 
the experience testify. About midnight 
we reached camp—tired, dusty, hungry 
and with that “gone” feeling one ex- 
periences so often in the Tropics. After 
an excellent supper of duck curry and 
rice, our camp cot never seemed more 
comfortable, and the incidents of our 
journey to Khumba were soon forgot- 
ten in the Land of Dreams. 


IN FISHING TIME. 


THE VERACIOUS CHRONICLE OF A FARM BOY’S TRIBULATIONS. 


I was goin’ fishin’ Monday, but I had to rake the yard; 
And of course on Tuesday mornin’ it was rainin’ good and hard. 
Wednesday I was ’cross the road—a-diggin’ worms for bait— 
When the hired man he cut his foot and they said I’d have to wait. 
Thursday me and Mother made some lye and hulled some corn; 
And on Friday our old Malty cat had eleven kittens born. 
I thought sure that on Saturday I could go and ketch a few, 
But I had to chase the pastur’ for that darned old black-faced ewe. 
Joe Barstow says they’re bitin’, and I know there’s plenty there, 
For I seen ’em in the winter ’round the riffles huntin’ air. 
And now it’s Sunday mornin’, and Ma has washed my neck; 
I got on new shoes and stockins’, and I can’t go near the crik. 
But Father just come in, and, ses ’e, ‘‘Don’t look so cheap; 

“After dinner,’’—his eyes twinklin’-—‘ we'll gwup and salt the sheep!” 


Winona, Minnesota. 


C. A. Morey. 





UNDER THE YELLOW FLAG. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, A. B. 





HE HOT September 
landscape lay glim- 
mering in the sun- 
shine; long stems of 
Bermuda grass rus- 
tled in the wind 
which now and then 
sprang up, only to die 
away. The one long 
street of the little vil- 
lage of Fair Oaks was 
deserted, save for the 
lonely drayman who 
drove sleepily along 
with his empty cart, 
the wheels creaking 
uneasily. Up the hill 
through a narrow 
lane went the cart, 
stopping at last. be- 
fore a little brown 

house under a clump of water-oaks 

which crowned the summit of the hill. 

A black face suddenly appeared at the 

door and a tired voice asked. “Did 

you. bring de Doctah?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the man, tying 
his mule to one of the oaks; “de Doc- 
tah say he can’t leave the white folks 
to come and see youalls jes’ now.” 

“Is anybody died sence yestiddy?” 
asked the old woman, momentarily for- 
getting the yellow face on the bed in 
the cabin, now yellower than ever be- 
cause of the fever. 

“A travelin’? man down to de hotel 
died las’ night, and dey say ole Capting 
Williams won’t las’ till tomorrow.” 

“Watah, please,” pleaded the yellow 
face with a sigh. The old woman took 
a rusty tin cup from its nail in the cor- 
ner, and, filling it with water from a 
bucket, placed it to the sufferer’s lips. 
The water had reviving power; but 

















after a few minutes the fever began to 
burn more fiercely in the veins, and 
incoherent words showed how reason 
was losing its hold; gradually the de- 
lirium passed away and sleep for a 
short time released the sufferer from 
her pain and the watcher from her tire- 
some vigil. 

Glad to get a little recreation, the 
old woman picked up her bonnet and 
went down town. As she neared the 
depot she noticed a knot of men gath- 
ered about the ticket window, wildly 
gesticulating and cursing. 

“You give me a ticket to Memphis 
or I'll make buzzard meat out of you,” 
said a tall man, whose piercing black 
eyes glowed like coals when he spoke. 

“ Not so fast, my deah suh,” replied 
the agent, as he pulled a big Colt out 
of a drawer and laid it on the table 
before him. 

“You must let me go,” said a firm 
voice, and the speaker—a young man 
of perhaps 25 summers—looked un- 
flinchingly into the agent’s angry eyes 
as he displayed a mileage book. 

“Your mileage will do you no good 
today, young man,” replied the agent 
with a grim smile. 

“Td like to know why,” spoke up the 
young man in a voice neither timid or 
defiant; “I paid good money for it just 
three days ago.” 

“All the money in the Nawth cayn’t 
buy you passage on No. 7 today, you 
measly cahpet baggah,” snorted he of 
the ticket window, annoyed by the per- 
sistence of the young man; “ here’s the 
Guvnor’s telegram: ‘Allow no one to 
board any train at your station till 
further orders. Tl hold you person- 
ally responsible for any failure to carry 
this out.’ Is that enough to suit you, 
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Mistah Flowehs?” said he, growing 
ironically polite. The young man’s 
eyes blazed; but he controlled himself 
and walked away. As he turned to go, 
his eyes met a pair of inquiring half- 
scornful eyes that said as plainly as 
words could say: “I don't see how a 
gentleman could take that.” 

As the young man, Flowers, turned 
on his heei and climbed the hill, the 
owner of the scornful eves turned to an 
elderly man whose professional air and 
medicine case plainiy designated as a 
doctor and said: “ Papa, why didn't 
he shoot?” 

“Wasn't man enough, I reckon, 
Rachel,” replied the man thus ad- 
dressed. 

“Its a pity such a good-looking 
young man should be a Northerner and 
a coward,” said the young lady, this 
time more to herself than to her father. 

“ Doctah, when do you expect the 
fevah expert to come?” said a smooth 
faced man joining the pair. 

“On the next train, likely,” replied 
the physician. 

“The sooneh the betteh,” said the 
smooth-faced man, growing serious; 
then confidentially: ‘“ Doctah, what 
was really the matteh with the man 
who died last ——?” 

The question was never finished: the 
doctor's hard grey eyes had effectually 
silenced the questioner. 

After his rebuff at the ticket win- 
dow, Flowers started back to the hotel. 
Down the street, running as fast as her 
little brown legs could carry her, came 
a little negro girl sobbing as she ran: 
“O Aunt Judy! Aunt Judy! Come quick 
—Celes’ has de vomick.” 

“Yes, chile, Aunt Judy's comin’— 
mighty quick too”; and away the two 
went, leaving the hearers to imagine 
the brave struggle for life being made 
in the little cabin under the oaks. 

“Dat look ‘spicious, sho nuff,” said 
a kind-faced old negro to Flowers as he 
resumed his walk. 

“What does it all mean?” asked the 
young man. 
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“Now doan’ you git scared, Cunnel, 
and ll tell you somethin’,” replied the 
colored man in a confidential tone: 
“ Capting Williams is pow’ful sick and 
a trab’lin’ man died at de hotel las’ 
night. ‘Sides dat, a heap ob folks is 
sick. Now, my ‘pinion is dat it’s de 
vellah feveh dat’s a doin’ all dis.” 

Flowers entered the hotel and passed 
directly up to his room. Once within 
its four walls, he pulled a chair up to 
the window and tried to decide on 
some course of action. Some miles 
away he could plainly see the cypress 
forest, for whose sake he had come to 
that little obscure Louisiana village. 
Away to the right of the cypress but 
nearer, rose a range of chocolate tinted 
hills, covered with magnolias whose 
dark green leaves contrasted pleas- 
antly with the greys and browns of the 
rest of the landscape. Down one of 
the back lanes of the village came a 
rickety two-wheeled cart, driven by a 
boy singing at the top of his voice: 

“Run along, Sistan Mary and be at res’, 
Youse got a witness in yo’ bres’. 


We’ll march down, we'll march down, 
We'll march down to Jordan—hallelujah!”’ 


As the song died away in the dis- 
tance, there came a knock on the door 
and the hotel-keeper entered. Looking 
at his guest questioningly, he said: “IL 
reckon you know what is before you 
for a few weeks?” 

“Can't say that I do, only in a gen- 
eral way,” replied Flewers. 

“It's yellow feveh, shuah enough,” 
said the hotel man. 

“So I learned at the depot, said 
Flowers—flushing perceptibly at the 
recollection of his recent insult. 

“Please consideh the hotel your 
home as long as you need one and feel 
free to call upon me for anything you 
want,” said .the hotel! man _ kindly, 
turning to go. 

“Thank you, Mr. Smith; but my busi- 
ness here is finished and I am going 
away as soon as I can.” 

“ Be sure to call on me if you need 
help,” said the host as he passed out 
of the door. 


as 


a * * * * 


Te, 
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The sun was slowly sinking in the 
west; a mockingbird, perched in a tan- 
gle of rattan and honeysuckle, poured 
forth his soul with wild abandon, as 
if there ‘were no such thing in the 
world as pain, fever or death. From 
the wooded hills and canebrakes south 
of the village, mellowed by the dis- 


cious moisture about the eyes told of 
fountains of tears, ready to gush out. 
She spied a rose in the corner of the 


yard and started toward it, but a gasp 


from the bed inside made her turn and 
hurry to its side. 

“Is I gwine to Jesus now?” asked 
a weak voice as the spasm passed. 











“O! Aunt Judy! Aunt Judy!" she cried. 
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**Come quick! Celes’ has de vomick."’ 





tance, came the tinkle of a cow-bell 
and the musical laughter of some 
pickaninnies as they frolicked under 
the pecan tree, tasting the first ripe pe- 
cans of the season. 

Aunt Judy stood in her cabin door, 
but she heard neither mockingbird nor 
laughter of happy children. Suspi- 


“Tse afraid you is, chile,” replied the 
old woman, breaking down completely. 

““Will I see you soon, Aunt Judy?” 
and the little yellow hand on the pil- 
low sought refuge in the big black one. 

“T ‘spees so, chile,’ and the tears 
flowed still more freely. 

A troubled look came into the child's 
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eyes, as, summoning all her ebbing 
strength, she asked: “Can a chile— 
who has no fatheh—be saved—Aunt 
Ju—?” 

The word was never finished; the lit- 
tle yellow hand relaxed its hold upon 
the big black one; the sorrowful, ques- 
tioning eyes closed and Celeste had 
gone to stand before Him who, sooner 
or later, will answer for us all the puz- 
zling questions of life. 


* *% * * * * 





Waking early next morning, Flowers 
went to his window and looked out 
over the town. In the China trees 
across the way a pair of mockingbirds 
was playing hide-and-seek among the 
yellow berries. Down on the ground 
some loquacious blue jays were work- 
ing hard to make a breakfast on acorns 
prematurely ripe. On one corner of the 
hotel porch was a small yellow flag 
fluttering in the wind; down the street 
on a dwelling house was another, over 
to the left a third; while from the negro 
cabins on the hill fluttered a fourth 
and fifth. 

Going down to breakfast a couple of 
hours later, Flowers was surprised to 
find that he was the only guest. Soon 
came the host who bade him a cheerful 
“Good mawnin’” and sat down. Paus- 
ing in sipping his coffee he said: “The 
expert came last night and brought a 
few nurses; the guard came this 
mawnin’, so we may as well make our- 
selves comfortable.” 

“How many cases of real Yellow 
Jack did the expert report?” asked 
Flowers. 

“Ten, and a few suspicious cases 
among the niggahs.” 

“Ten on the start—hin-m-m—that’s 
hardly what I call a cheerful prospect, 
Mr. Smith. Are there plenty of nurses 
to take care of the town?” 

“Not yet, Mr. Flowers; but the ex- 
pert has promised us all the nurses 
we need in a week.” 

“T don’t like the idea of being 
«aught in this pesky little town and 
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left to die like rats in a trap, but you 
may count on me to do what I can to 
help until my turn comes to be nursed.” 

“That has the true ring,” said the 
hotel man; “ there’s no use bein’ scared, 
but I reckon we'll need you before this 
thing is finished.” 

Flowers went to his room and spent 
the forenoon writing letters. In the 
midst of it all there came a peremptory 
knock at the door and Dr. Alexander, 
the village physician, entered. He was 
evidently in a hurry, for he came to the 
point at once: “ Mr. Flowers, Mr. Smith 
tells me that you are willing to help 
nurse some of our feveh victims; there 
were ten cases last night and five new 





ones this morning—can you come 
soon?” 
* Yeu.” 


“ When?” 

“Any time after dinner.” 

Promptly at 1 Flowers presented 
himself at the appointed place, where 
he was met by the doctor wiping his 
hands vigorously on a towel. “Glad 
to see you, suh,” said he smiling; 
“come right in and take a look at your 
job.” 

The room was still steamy: the pun- 
gent odor of the mustard used in the 
bath filled every nook and corner from 
the doorway to the beds, placed one on 
either side of the wide hall which ran 
through the middle of the house. Flow- 
ers and the doctor stopped at the foot 
of the first bed but no look of interro- 
gation or recognition came from the 
figure under the snowy coverlet. The 
blood rushed into the young man’s face 
as he recognized in that figure before 
him the station agent now semi-deliri- 
ous with fever. Just 24 hours ago this 
man, now helpless, had stood between 
him and escape from the pestilence: a 
feeling that he had been unjustly 
treated still rankled in his mind, but 
the sight of the stricken wife across 
the hall banished all thought of re- 
venge. Here was Duty—stern, sad- 


faced, exacting Duty— and, since she 
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had bidden him put his hand to the 
plough there must be no turning back. 
The doctor, after giving the necessary 
instructions, left for other | homes, 
where again and again in the course 
of the afternoon similar scenes pre- 
sented themselves. 

The doctor did not return. In the 
woods on the hill an owl hooted; down 
in the canebrake another answered; in 
the house all was silent save the de- 
lirious mutterings of the agent and his 
wife; 10 o’clock came but brought no 
doctor—12, 2, 4; then, as night began 
to fade, a buggy rattled up to the door 
and the doctor entered. “I’ve had an 
awful night of it, Mr. Flowers,” he 
said, coming to the bedside to feel the 
pulse of his patients. Captain Will- 
iams died at midnight and his daugh- 
ter bids fair to follow soon.” 

“I don’t envy you your job,” said 
Flowers admiringly, as he looked into 
the kindly eyes of the physician. Then: 
“How are my patients this morning, 
Doctor? ” 

“T can’t tell you now, suh. The crisis 
for both of them will come within the 
next 24 hours,” replied the doctor as 
his shadow darkened the door sill. 

The next day a dray loaded with cof- 
fins stopped at the door; a rough pine 
box was set down on the walk; the 
negro in charge climbed back on the 
gruesome load and drove away, singing 
in a weird undertone a song, one sen- 
tence of which caught Flower’s ear: 

“De grabeyahd am a lonesome place, gocd Lawd.”’ 

“It is, sure enough,” said he to him- 
self, “ but not half so lonesome as the 
house of death.” 

A week later he sat by the window, 
wearily trying to absorb some coolness 
from the breeze that bent in long bil- 
lows the broom sedge on the hill and 
rustled in the leaves of the rose hedge 
across the way. 

“Can’t sell you a ticket today, Mis- 
teh,’ came from the parched lips, as 
the long, bony fingers picked at the bed 
clothes. 


II! 


“What am I talking about? where’s 
Mary?” continued the agent anxiously, 
trying to prop himself upon one elbow 
to look about the room. . 

“Here comes Doctor Alexander,” re- 
plied Flowers, glad to ignore the last 
question as the doctor entered. 

“You are looking fine but you 
musn’t talk now, Mr. Stuaht,” said the 
newcomer, addressing the agent; then, 
turning to Flowers, he resumed: “ You 
must come over to our house and take 
supper with us. Ill send a woman to 
look after your patient and relieve you 
for a while.” 

“Thanks, Doctor, [ll come,” said 
Flowers, too tired to say more. At 
noon an old colored woman came to the 
door and introduced herself with: “ De 
docteh done sent me to tek cyah of Mis- 
tah Stuaht.” “All right,” replied the 
young man too glad to shift the burden 
for a little while that he might breathe 
the sweet outdoor air. Entering the 
doctor’s yard, a cheery familiar voice 
greeted him with: “Glad to see you, 
suh; come in. But I'll have to ask you 
to excuse me, ’m needed down to Mis- 
teh Richards’,” and away went the man 
whose cheery presence and ready skill 
were such a benediction in those days 
of pestilence. 

A young lady, simply but tastefully 
attired, came to the door, extended her 
hand, and with a most bewitching 
smile, which took an _ affirmative 
answer for granted, inquired: “Is this 
Mr. Flowers? Papa’s told me all about 
you.” 

“Good-bye, Rachel; take good care 
of our young man. I'll see you both 
later,” and the wheels crunched on the 
gravel toward the gate.” 

“You look tired; just lie down on 
this sofa and rest awhile,” said the 
young woman, deftly adjusting the pil- 
low as she spoke. 

Flowers demurred but little, for he 
was very tired. The coolness of the 
room and the sense of homelike com- 
fort that pervaded it cordially sec- 
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onded Rachel's invitation. In a few 
minutes he was in the land of dreams: 
toward evening he awoke with a start. 
He tried to rise but fell back helpless; 
his whole body was on fire, his temples 
throbbed to bursting. .As unconscious- 
ness came on, the room faded away; 
in its stead loomed up the boiler fac- 
tory of his native town; he himself, 
bound hand and foot, was lying in the 
midst of a group of boiler makers who 
with fiendish glee were riveting an iron 
cap to his head. The vision faded; 
others came to take its place, but in 
all of them someone was hammering 
away at his head. At 7 the doctor re- 
turned and his experienced eye read 
the symptoms at a glance. He stooped 
and laid his hand on the hot forehead, 
saying half to himself, half to Rachel: 
“So your turn has come—another case 
for us.” 

“ Papa, is there much danger? 

“T don’t know Rachel. The worst 
of it is that he is all worn out by his 
nursing of the Stuahts and he is not 
acclimated; but he is young and has a 
good constitution which will likely pull 
him through. Let’s waste no time in 
talk now. I'll prepare the bath and the 
medicine; you get ready the spare room 
off the hall. 

This was quickly done and the deliri- 
ous young man made as comfortable 
as possible. The slow night dragged 
its length along and the first gleam of 
dawn found Rachel weary with watch- 
ing. A day of anxiety succeeded, then 
another and another, until a week had 
been told off. When his work per- 
mitted, the doctor watched over the 
young man, but this was not often, as 
the spread of the pestilence brought 
him more cases every day; at the end 
of the first week of watching a nurse 
was secured to take the night watches, 
so as to give Rachel a much-needed 
rest. 

Two mornings after the nurse was 
secured Rachel was passing from her 
room down to the kitchen, to prepare 
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her father’s breakfast, 


she 
stopped at the spare-room to take a 
look at her patient. 
lay in the deep sleep of exhaustion but 
even his position seemed easier and 


when 


The young man 


freer than it had for some time. Life 
had marshalled all its powers for the 
struggle and had won. The contest 
had been long and fierce and now the 
decimated forces lay resting on their 
arms, 

“Bress the Lawd,” said the sleepy- 
eyed nurse, “he’s bettah—he’s done 
made de turn.” 

“He’s better—better—better!” the 
words rang through her mind as she 
worked away at her morning’s tasks, 
and, somehow, a shadow seemed lifted 
from her heart and she sang—the first 
time she had sung for a week. She 
thought of the first time she had seen 
him, of the incident at the depot the 
day the town was quarantined, and 
called herself a fool for ever thinking 
him a coward. To smother all feelings 
of resentment and take care of the 
agent and his wife when all the town 
was in a panic—this was not the work 
of a craven. Rachel did not stop to 
analyze—women seldom do; but her 
father’s words commending Flower’s 
faithfulness and conscientiousness in 
his nursing came trooping into her 
mind, magnified and intensified by the 
consciousness that she had misjudged 
him, and kindled a light in her eyes 
which shone all day. 

Three weeks passed. One warm 
afternoon in mid-October Flowers hob- 
bled out to the porch for the first time. 
When he had comfortably seated him- 
self in an arm chair, Rachel brought 











out a shawl and threw it over his 
shoulders, adding as she did so: “ You 


have given us too much trouble for us 
to take any chances on your recovery 
now.” 

“ Rachel—Miss Alexander, I mean— 
I feel like a baby and I want you to 
treat me as such. I never imagined 
that four weeks could bring me as low 
as this and still live.” 
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“Papa says you’re well started on 
the road to recovery,” replied the 
young lady, “but you musn’t take any 
risks yet.” 

Many a time in the afternoons or 
evenings a little group might have 
been seen on the north gallery of the 
doctor’s house. Sometimes there were 
three, more often two; at times two 
men and a girl, then two men by them- 
selves but most often a young man 
and a girl appeared to enjoy the Octo- 
ber breezes and the view of alternate 
stretches of ripened cotton and forest- 
crowned hills. How peaceful it all was 
after the storm and the stress of the 
early days of the fever. Flowers was 
half sorry to note the rapid return of 
strength and vigor; he knew that as 
soon as the move could be safely made 
he must leave the doctor’s hospitable 
roof and take up his abode in the hotel 
to await the coming of killing frosts 
and the raising of the quarantine. One 
day, while he and Rachel were together 
on the porch, half to his surprise his 
thoughts took form: “Really now, 
I'm getting well too fast. The ending 
of my convalescence means the ending 
of this idyllic life. I can never forget 
the afternoons we have shared on this 
veranda.” The fountains of emotion 
needed but a touch to make them burst 
all barriers and sweep out, either to 
destroy and overturn or to refresh and 
satisfy. He tried to catch her eye, but 
it was looking out over the hills. Turn- 
ing about, so as to face her, he said: 
“How can I ever repay you for your 
care when I was sick and your kind- 
ness to me since. I do hope—” 

What it was he hoped, we shall never 
know; Rachel suddenly arose and 
passed into the house. With her going, 
something seemed to slip from his 
grasp, an indescribable something 
that was fast taking hold of the fibres 
of his being—an intangible but very 
real power, about which philosophers 
have philosophized from Adam’s day 
to this; yet, however much we admire 





and cherish their theories, when Love’s 
day does come, we cast all theories 
aside and follow in the footsteps of the 
uncounted millions whose work and 
play, joy and sorrow, make up the bur- 
den of this old world’s song. 

Picking up his hat, Flowers passed 
out of the gate and down the street, 
where rabbit tracks, fresh in the dust, 
showed how completely man’s preoccu- 
pation and fear had triumphed over his 
destructive instincts and afforded some 
of God’s little creatures breathing 
room within the bounds of the village. 
Here and there a blue or white agera- 
tum tried to combat the all-pervading 
dust; even the bright green of the 
sweet gum had taken on a coat of 
brown and grey. Rabbit track or dust 
or bright hued flower was alike unno- 
ticed by Flowers: his eyes had been 
opened, however, to the fact that 
friendship between himself and Rachel 
on the old basis was impossible. 

* * * * * * 

October passed; November came and 
went. The first day of December 
brought a raising of the quarantine 
and a resumption of traffic. Orders had 
come from the firm for Flowers to take 
the first train for the North; so, pack- 
ing his few possessions in a suit case, 
he prepared to go on the noon train. 
Afiter bidding Good-bye to his friends 
and acquaintances in the village, he 
returned to the big house on the hill. 
Thanking the doctor for his kindness, 
he turned to Rachel whose eyes were 
suspiciously red. 

“ Good-bye, Rachel, His voice 
choked: the doctor, taking in the situa- 
tion, wisely disappeared from view. 

“QO Rachel! I can’t say Good-bye 
without telling you. I—I—I—” 

A happy light came into the girl’s 
eyes. The voung man stepped forward 
and—but why give details of the old, 
old story. 

Next spring in the Fair Oaks column 
of the county journal appeared the fol- 
lowing new partnership notice: 

FLOWERS AND ALEXANDER, 
Dealers in Lumber and Shingles. 














A PUERTO RICAN SPORT. 


By R. G. CONOVER. 


VER hear of a wild chicken? Well, 
there are such, and no end of 
them, right here in Puerto Rico. 

What is more, their ancestors were at 
one time the regular barnyard or tame 
fowl and they had no desire to leave the 
comfortable ways of chicken civilization 
for hen and rooster savagery. They 
were driven to it, strange to say, and 
even now within one chicken generation 
they might be tamed again. The prac- 
tice of the native sport of cock fighting 
was the cause of the chicken metamor- 
phosis. Before Uncle Sam took posses- 
sion of this beautiful island there was 
hardly a man, woman or child who did 
not thrill at the prospect of a cock fight. 
The high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, were equal spectators at a main 
and the most extravagant sort of betting 
was the order of the day. Plantations 
have changed hands with the dig of a 
cock’s spur, and men sick almost unto 
death have gotten from their miserable 
hut beds to crawl miles to a main. 

But this was before Uncle Sam took 
hold of Puerto Rico. Almost the first 
thing done was to incorporate a section 
in the penal code, absolutely prohibiting 
this great Puerto Rican sport. The na- 
tive did not dare demur, but it was a 
blow severer than almost any other that 
was the outcome of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. It is not too extravagant a 
statement to declare that the Puertori- 
quefio would almost rather be under 
Spanish rule and have his cock fight 
than under Uncle Sam without it. So 
universal was the sport under the old 
Spanish régime that a great number of 
men earned their living by preparing 
cocks for the fray. It is true that, even 
now, in some of the States, men make 
money secretly doing this work; but in 
Puerto Rico seven years ago a small 


army of natives earned their livelihood 
thus and their work was considered 
honorable as a matter of course. It 
was this class of men who brought 
about the phenomenon a wild chicken. 

Generations ago it was decided that 
the cocks, even. those of the purest 
fighting strain, were losing their com- 
bativeness. Everything possible was 
done to rouse the fighting spirit, but it 
got to be that, in many cases, birds of 
excellent belligerent pedigree would 
only rub bills when egged on to the 
battle. Then somebody—doubtless an 
old grey-haired Puertoriquefio who could 
chronicle every cock fight in half a cen- 
tury—decided that the breed must be 
crossed with the fowl native to the 
neighboring island of St. Thomas. This 
was done, but without avail. Breeding 
and cross-breeding in Spain and in Cuba 
was also tried, but without success. 
Like every other living creature native 
to the island, a spirit of mildness was 
characteristic. The cock trainers no- 
ticed with alarm that interest in mains 
was decreasing and their occupation 
seemed doomed. Then it was suggest- 
ed that the domestic fowl be made wild. 
This was tried and with pronounced 
success. Within five years there was 
again a great breed of valorous chickens 
on the island. They were not of the 
barnyard variety, however, but of the 
woods. They were as wild as wild 
ducks or wild pigeons. With their wild- 
ness their combativeness went up 50 per 
cent. The process was to plot out an 
enclosure of several acres remote from a 
dwelling or where other domestic fowls 
would run. Spots were selected in the 
wildest parts of the island. Ample cov- 
er was handy and there was plenty of 
shade and open. The only wild four- 


footed animals in Puerto Rico are the 
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goat and the hog. Care was taken not 
to get near the haunts of these. The 
enclosures were stocked with domestic 
food for a limited time. Usually the 
enclosures were places bounded by 
streams, across which the fowls could 
not fly, or surrounded by a natural 
thicket growth, through which they 
could not easily pass. At the start ar- 
tificial shelters were supplied as well as 
convenient roosts. Within a few months 
none of these were used, the fowls of 
the second generation roosting in trees 
and those with young adapting them- 
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it was found that when a hen was pur- 
sued, the cock would hover around and 
thus bring about his own capture. Both 
cock and hen would make a determined 
stand when their young were in danger 
of capture by the native boys, sent out 
to hunt nests. Often it was found that 
the young had been borne to the 
branches of trees many feet high, the 
parent birds carrying them there in 
their bills. 

When the captured fowls were trained 
and provided with spurs, they showed a 
fierce eagerness to fight, and the sport 











A QUIET MAIN NEAR COAMO, PUERTO RICO. Back of the House and out in the Road are 
Scouts, ready to Sound the Alarm, in case the Insular Police appear. 





selves to holes and covers in the woods. 
They were left thus with the advantages 
of a perfect climate and no disturbing 
influence for nearly a year. A hunt for 
wild chickens was then organized. Only 
the cocks. were captured alive. In most 
instances it was found that the wild 
chicken had taken on the characteristics 
of many other wild birds. They had 
learned to fly higher and better and 
could scent danger quicker, and when 
brought to bay, they would fight. The 
native pursued them with a circular net, 
attached to a long pole. In many cases 


was renewed all over the island. The 
enclosures were restocked at more fre- 
quent intervals, until now in Puerto Rico 
there are no end of wild chickens. Once 
in a while a cock will by chance get 
away from an enclosure and wander to 
civilized parts. Then the barnyard roos- 
ter is soundly thrashed and all the hens 
are seen making eyes at the valiant new 
comer. His children are born half tame 
and the next generation seems lapsed 
again to the domestic breed. The wild 
chicken is of all sizes and colors, for no 
particular breed was placed in the first 
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enclosures. Although Uncle Sam has 
made it known that he will not tolerate 
cock fighting, and although the sport 
has fallen off to a great degree, never- 
theless, in the dark of the Puerto Rican 
moon now and then a main is still held, 
and the notification that a “fresh wild 


THE SCALER OF 


AMP NUMBER 3 was 
hewed in a log over 
the door of the cook- 
ing shanty, and over 
the doors of the barn 
and the sleeping shan- 
ty and the office. A 
mile from camp, on 
the up-river road, was 
a sign, on which was 
printed in big, black 
letters Camp NuMBER 
3. A hand, with the 
first finger extended, 
pointed northward, 
but the sharp ring of 
the axes. and the 
crashing of falling 
trees was a better 
guide. Every one— 
that is, every lumber 
jack in the North Country—knew of 
Camp No. 3. The best and toughest 
knights of the woods sought employ- 
ment there, and found it. Gilroth and 
Miller (who owned the mill 20 miles be- 
low the camp) prided themselves upon 
this camp above all others. Gilroth and 
Miller owned Camp No, 3 and seven 
other camps along the upper branch of 
the Little Rat, from Beaver Creek to the 
foot of Moneeka Lake. This was in ’85, 
when the pine stood thick in the Little 
Rat country. 
Early in the fall the men had started 
work. There were roads to be cleared, 
and this took some time; also, the 
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chicken, newly captured and trained,” is 
to be fought, increases the number of 
spectators 50 per cent. In the mean- 
time, the wild chicken increases and 
multiplies. He may later have to be 
hunted with the gun. 


CAMP NUMBER THREE. 


By NELSON 


ROBERTS. 


camps must be repaired. After this was 
finished, snow came, and the choppers 
began felling the giant pines. Then ev- 
erything was activity and the logs were 
banked upon the Little Rat with as- 
tounding rapidity. Every man was in- 
terested in his work and in the record 
of Camp No. 3. Never before had the 
prospects for a record-breaking winter 
been brighter, and never before had a 
crew of men worked harder or taken 
more interest in their work. At night 
they would talk of the great loads 
hauled during the day, or of the remark- 
able work of the choppers and the saw- 
yers. Everything went smoothly until 
it began to snow. Day after day it con- 
tinued. Then a heavy wind set in, and 
the roads drifted, so that it was impos- 
sible, almost, to haul a respectable load 
of logs. The skidders and the swamp- 


-ers were handicapped too. 


After a time the men grew surly. 
Their expectations for a record-breaking 
winter were blasted. The spirit of dis- 
content grew with each fresh fall of 
snow. This was along in January, when 
they should have been doing their best. 
Jim McCall, the “boss,” tried hard to 
urge the men on, but in vain. Then Jim 
was taken sick. He laid about camp 
for a week and the work lagged. 

One night Jack Harper, the young 
scaler, dropped into McCall’s room and 
took a chair. “Jim,” he said, “things 
are going wrong. The men need a 
strong hand to keep them under con- 
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trol. Camp No. 3 has always had the 
toughest ‘jacks’ in the business. This 
winter is no exception. You’ve got a 
lot of men here who will work like wild 
to break the record, but the snow has 
spoiled their chance and they’ve lost 
hope. In the spring these men will 
get drunk down at the mill and spend 
every cent they’ve made. They’ve al- 
ways done this—every crew that Camp 
3 ever had. If they don’t do it before 
spring, Gilroth and Miller will be lucky. 
If things had gone right and this bliz- 
zard hadn’t turned up, they’d have 
knocked the record, all right; but they- 
’re shirking now, and the turning point 
is near at hand. I thought I’d tell you, 
any way, so you would know what was 
going on.” 

“1’m much obliged to you,” McCall 
had answered. ‘I understand these 
men’s natures quite well. They’re a 
fine lot of workers, but high-headed and 
quick tempered. There isn’t much dif- 
ference between them. But what am I 
to do? Talking is useless—I’ve tried 
it; I’ve tried everything.” 

The next morning McCall was worse. 
He had a high fever and breathed with 
difficulty. A hard cough shook him 
from head to foot. It looked as though 
pneumonia was setting in. So at noon 
Bill Belanger, a tall Canadian, hooked 
up a single bob, loaded McCall into the 
rudely improvised box and started for 
the little mill town, 20 miles down the 
river. 

About 9 o’clock on the following 
evening he returned. The men were 
sitting in the sleeping shanty, talking 
sullenly. Some were playing poker, 
using Gold Leaf tobacco for stakes. A 
few were stretched out on the benches, 
smoking. But when Belanger drew up 
at the door, every man was on his feet. 
“I got ten quart whiskey, me! an’ five 
gallon acahol, an’ a letter for de scaler,”’ 
said Belanger, as he stepped inside. He 
handed the letter to Harper and a couple 
of the men carried in the liquor. “She’s 
bully good stuff?’ continued Belanger. 
“De bartender tell me she’s de best in 


de house. I try her first. I’m good 
taste, me! She’s bully good stuff.” 
And all the time his knees wobbled in 
and out and his eyes told the story of a 
debauch. But the men listened. Then 
they drank, and coughed, and smacked 
their lips, and drank again. 

Jack Harper held the letter in his 
hand for some time, before he spoke. 
‘‘Boys,” he at length said, “Gilroth and 
Miller have asked me to take charge of 
the camp, in place of McCall. I sup- 
pose I’ll have to do it, seeing they’re 
short of men, and I want you to help me 
make a creditable showing. Will you?” 

Pat Donohue, a strapping Irishman, 
jumped to his feet. “Help you?” he 
shouted, ‘‘of course, we'll help you! 
Why shouldn’t we?” 

Other men muttered sullenly in their 
bunks about being bossed by a “kid.” 
Some of them did not like the idea of 
Jack Harper’s being appointed foreman. 

In the morning all of the men went 
to work. The roads were ploughed 
and the teams pulled load after load to 
the landing. When the sun came out 
—the first time in 14 days—the men 
sang cheerfully and young Harper felt 
that success was at hand. But in the 
afternoon it began to snow again. The 
wind blew straight from the north, cold 
and icy, and the roads drifted. In the 
evening they were hardly discernible. It 
was bitter cold—the thermometer regis- 
tering 30 degrees below zero at supper- 
time. After supper the men filed into 
the sleeping shanty, seating themselves 
upon the benches and bunks. Outside 
the wind howled and the snow drifted 
against the windows. Young Harper 
sat upon a pile of wood near the stove, 
figuring the day’s scale. Pretty soon a 
bottle was passed around but he did not 
drink. Time and again the men drank; 
and, after a while, McLeod began to 
sing a rollicking shanty song. Then 
the crew joined in and the shanty was 
in an uproar. Pat Donohue came over 
to Harper and seated himself on the pile 
of wood. Harper watched the men si- 
lently: he understood their natures too 
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well not to know that the whiskey was 
bringing about his defeat. At length 
Harper rose to his feet, yawned, stretched 
himself and spoke carelessly: ‘Boys, 
it’s time to go to bed—u11 o'clock! 
Funny how the time passed. It’s going 
to be colder than blazes in the morning 
and we'll need sleep to do the work.” 
With this, he walked over to the big 
lamp on the wall and blew it out. The 
men crawled into their bunks in silence, 
but they were not quite sure what to 
think of Harper. 

The next day it continued snowing. 
The cold was intense. All of the roads 
were badly drifted. That evening the 
men were discontented and Jack knew 
that a storm was brewing. They had 
little to say, but he often noticed them 
in little groups talking excitedly. There 
is nothing a lumber jack admires more 
than pluck. The men in Camp No. 3 
were sure that Jack Harper was plucky, 
but they were uncertain of his limit. 
This was what they wished to learn— 
whether they would boss him or he 
would boss them. The whiskey made 
them doubly anxious to measure him 
man for man. That evening was a rep- 
etition of the one before; but at 10 
o’clock Jack left his seat, bade the men 
Good Night, and blew out the light. In 
their bunks the men swore under their 
breath. 

In the morning the roads were drift- 
ed so that it was impossible to haul 
more than a bunk load. Even then, the 
teams pulled and tugged and stumbled 
over the snow-bound roads. At 2 
o’clock that afternoon, Jack left the land- 
ing and started for the shanty. He 
could easily scale the logs as fast as 
they were hauled and still have plenty 
of time to stroll among the men, giving 
a helping hand where help was most 
needed. Entering the shanty, Harper 
confronted Belanger and McLeod. Be- 
langer held a bottle in his hand and Mc- 
Leod held a glass ready to be filled. 
They paused, open-mouthed with aston- 
ishment, when the foreman opened the 
door. 
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“‘Go ahead,” said Jack, ‘‘take your 
drink. Then come with me.” 

The men drank while Jack waited. 
After they had placed the bottle in the 
box, Harper led the way to the office. 
Opening the time book, he figured for a 
moment and then handed each man a 
slip of paper. The slips were orders on 
Gilroth and Miller. 

“That’s right, isn’t it?’’ he asked. 
“You got in 60 days, Belanger; and, 
McLeod, you worked 52.”’ 

The men looked at each other sheep- 
ishly; then Belanger spoke: ‘Yes, I 
work seexty day—dat’s right. But if 
you was leetle bigger, I’d knock de val- 
ue o’ seex day more out o’ your hide!” 

“That’s all right,” Jack answered, 
“but hustle along. You both know the 
way to the mill. Maybe the road is a 
little drifted, but otherwise walking is 
good. Now, light out!” 

Belanger put his back to the door. 
Jack took out a match and lit his pipe. 
The crew had gathered around the of- 
fice by this time. The scheme had been 
carefully planned. Belanger had will- 
ingly undertaken the task of measuring 
the young foreman, man for man. Mc- 
Leod stepped outside and told the story, 
showing his order for proof. Belanger 
followed; then, turning around, he 
kicked open the door and swore terrible 
threats at the man inside. ‘I'll stay 
here, me! until you come,” he shouted 
—‘‘you’re damn coward, you! You'll 
stay dere, eh? an’ crawl through de 
chimney ?”’ 

The crew stood in a half-circle, watch- 
ing. Jack finished up the books, stepped 
outside, and locked the door. “ Boys,” 
he said, “you know what caused this 
trouble. Did you ever see a foreman 
who would allow his men to go back to 
the shanty in the afternoon and drink 
whiskey? Did you ever see a man in 
Camp No. 3 try such a trick before to- 
day? Remember, Camp No. 3 has a 
record. It has always been known to 


contain the best lot of men in the North 
Country. There isn’t a better crew 
along the Little Muskrat than we have 
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here today—No, there isn’t one half as 
good. You're discouraged: the weather 
has been bad, the work has been hard; 
but you ought to remember that all the 
other camps are working under the same 
disadvantages. We're going to bank 
more logs this winter than any camp 
the company has got. We've got to do 
zt. No. 3 has always had the record, 
and there is no reason why this crew 
should fail to do what others have done 
before. You’ve never been known as 
shirkers—you never want to. You're 
good men, honest workers, but you’re 
discouraged. And yet, I’m sure you'll 
break the record for this winter’s output 
of logs. That’s why I don’t want such 
fellows as Belanger and McLeod around 
here. They’re shirkers, and Camp No. 
3 is no place for shirkers. 

“Now, Belanger, you hit the trail! 
You’ve called me a coward, because I’m 
young and smaller than you. But I’m 
running this camp, and I’m going to 
keep on running it. You're a big bully, 
a big bluff; you couldn’t whip a sick 
preacher! There’s the down-river trail 
—take it!” 

The men were trembling with excite- 
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ment. Harper stepped down from the 
steps. Belanger tossed his Mackinaw 


to McLeod and rushed at the foreman. 
His long right swept through the air, 
over the smaller man’s head. Time and 
again the Canadian rushed, swinging 
wildly, and each time Harper skillfully 
evaded the blows. Then the end came 
so suddenly that the men were dazed. 
Belanger rushed with head down and 
arms extended. Harper’s left fist flashed 
through the air, there was a sharp crack 
as it landed on the Canadian’s jaw—and 
the fight was over. They picked Be- 
langer up and put on his Mackinaw. 
Ten minutes later McLeod took him by 
the arm, and together they took the 
down-river trail. 

Now the pent up enthusiasm of the 
crew broke loose. Mighty cheers went 
up for Camp No. 3 and the young fore- 
man. Harper went into the shanty and 
the men followed. Taking a bottle from 
the box, he passed it around. ‘“Let’s 
make this the last drink until spring,” he 
said. ‘‘We want to break the record 
this winter, and whiskey won’t help us. 
We'll cork up the stuff and put it away.” 

And every man agreed. 


THE RIVER. 


By EDWIN C. DICKENSON. 


Weird, mysterious, ever flowing. 


Sure as Fate; 


as Time unceasing. 


Burden-carrying, uncomplaining; drifting men upon its bosom; 
Noble, yet with moods unending; strong, tenacious, ne’er releasing 
That which lies within its holding—flows the river on. 


Summer breezes, softly blowing; rippling waves its surface stirring; 

Floods of Spring, so boisterous charging—building here, there undermining ; 
Under Winter’s crystal covering, flowing dark but still unvarying ; 

Seaward ever in its wanderings—flows the river on. 


To it life of man a sparkling, twinkling star—one quickly passing; 

Nations, puny in their struggling; ages, days in its accounting; 

Birth it knew, but when Death’s coming, toward Eternity years are massing ; 
In its past and future, shrouding—flows the river on. 








A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN. 


By DR. A. J. WOODCOCK. 
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CONFEDERATE ARTILLERYMAN. 


Richmond Howitzers—1861. 


EORGIA was founded by James 
Oglethorpe, loyalist, High Church- 
man, cavalier, soldier and Member 

of Parliament. He was a graduate of 
Oxford College, and early in life became 
a great philanthropist. Georgia was a 
colony of refuge, to which the oppressed 
of all nations were welcomed. Nearly 
all of the early settlers were men of 
deep piety and fervent spirit. 

The ancestors of Maj. Robert Stiles, 
the subject of this sketch, were born, 
lived and died for generations in the 
State. When Robert Stiles was 12 
years old, his father, the Rev. Joseph C. 
Stiles, a Presbyterian minister, moved to 
the North and his boyhood was passed 
in New York City and New Haven, 
where he prepared for college—gradu- 
ating at Yale in 1859. A portion of the 
succeeding summer was passed in the 
Adirondack woods, fishing and hunting 
with some of his old college chums. 
When the war broke out, it found Rob- 
ert Stiles a matriculate of the Columbia 
Law College of Washington, D. C. True 
to their birth and traditions, the family 
heart turned to the South. The Rev. 
Joseph Stiles was furnished with passes 
by Gen. Winfield Scott for himself and 
the ladies of his family ; not so his three 
sons, however. One of the Major’s 
brothers was an expert yachtsman, so 
the boys purchased a sloop and sailed 
away into Dixie. Major Stiles was reg- 
ularly enlisted in the First Company, 
Richmond Howitzers, in July, 1861. He 
is that rara avis—a fighting Christian of 
the Thomas Jonathan Jackson type. On 


the firing line at Spottsylvania, upon request, he knelt and prayed for a dying 
’ Union soldier. Reader, let us salute him and forever cherish his memory and 


example in our heart of hearts. 


It matters not in what part of the world such 


men are born—you may be able to kill them, but you cannot subdue them. 
At Gettysburg, during the afternoon of the second day’s fight, Major Stiles 
carried a despatch from Gen. John Gordon to Gen. Edward Johnson—riding the 
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entire length of the shell-swept lines 
from right to left. The little mare he 
rode hugged the ground like a fright- 
ened hare, and both man and horse 
were deafened and dazed by the con- 
stant shriek and roar of bursting shells 
which almost seemed to fill the air. 
The Major delivered the despatch and 
dropped in a heap on the ground. The 
faithful horse stood over him with 
drooping head, the while her sobbing 
breath lightly blew the foam from the cru- 
el curb over the 
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and I don’t think a good Rebel ought 
to have two good articles of one kind in 
these hard times.” So it came to pass 
long years afterwards that Maj. Robert 
Stiles appeared at one of the large re- 
unions of our boys who wore the gray 
in his old Confederate jacket and wear- 
ing the parade hat of Lieut. Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. Not long after the war Major 
Stiles resumed his legal studies and at 
this writing is the senior partner of the 
old and reliable law firm of Stiles, Pow- 

ers and Stiles, of 





prostrate form of 
her bold, rough- 
riding master. 
He says that he 
does not remem- 
ber what oc- 
curred just after-_ 
wards. Evident- 
ly it took some 
time for his nerv- 
ous system to re- 
cover from the 
terrible shock 
and resume the 
performance of 
its normal func- 
tions. Major 
Stiles served 
through the war 
most creditably, 
and was captured 
at Sailor’s Creek, 
thereby missing 
the painful scenes 
of the surrender. 
He remained a 
prisoner at John- 
son’s Island for 
some time. 

After the war, the Stiles and the Lee 
families were intimate. General Lee 
gave to Major Robert’s sister Josephine 
a lock of his own hair and one of Trav- 
eller’s (his horse), a star from his coat 
collar, and the wooden ink-stand he 
used during the Civil and the Mexican 
Wars. He gavé to the Rev. Joseph 
Stiles (the Major’s father) his parade 
hat, saying: ‘I have two good hats, 








Richmond, Va. 
For further 
knowledge con- 
cerning this sol- 
dier, scholar and 
gentleman, the 
reader is respect- 
fully referred to 
that most inter- 
esting military 
autobiography, 
“Four Years 
Under Marse 
Robert.” The 
veterans of Lee 
and the sons of 
those veterans 
are scattered 
from one end of 
our further West 
to the other, 
where they con- 
stitute one of the 
most -powerful 
elements in the 








Major Stiles a quarter of a century later in his dear old 
Confederate jacket and wearing the parade hat of Gen. 
Robt. E. Lee, whom the men of the Army of Northern 
Virginia affectionately called ‘‘Marse Robert.”’ 


upbuilding of 
that part of the 
Republic. It. 
was there that 
the writer (himself the son of a veteran 
Union Major) learned to know, respect 
and love these men. Reader, they were 
empire builders. They pushed out 
west and north—through Texas and 
the then border States—preparing the 
land for settlement and building better 
than they knew. Shoulder to shoulder 
stood the sons of the men who wore the 
gray in the Spanish-American War. 








THE CORNER GIRL. 


AN ARKANSAW IDYLL. 





By S. D. BARNES. 


She was some on the dance, that pardner of mine, 
An’ her foot wa’n’t bigger ’n a Number Nine; 
An’ she wa’n’t so worse as ter gen’ral p’ints— 
Bein’ quick on her feet an’ limber ’n her j’ints; 
But the best of the fun, I’m hyar to tell, 
Was when the feller what called would yell: 
“Corner swing an’ corner whirl, 
An’ all run away with the corner girl!” 


Glor’us republic, land of the free! 

That gal on the left was the gal for me. 

Sweeter ’n sugar an’ smart as a whip; 

‘Twas a dream jes’ to see the way she'd skip; 

Pony-built, pretty — but, best of all, 

Was the rotary move when that chap would squall: 
“Corner swing an’ corner whirl, 
An’ all run away with the corner girl!” 


Go ’way, ’lasses; you’ve lost your taste! 
Her hand on my shoulder—mine ‘round her waist; 
Twee-deedle-dee!’’ went the fiddle, an’ — Say! 
Did you ever dance in a set that-a way? 
I mean, whar you sashay an’ do-se-do, 
An’ then the caller sings out, jes’ so: 
“Corner swing an’ corner whirl, 
An’ all run away with the corner girl!” 


Sorter sorry I was, all right, 

For the feller a-dancin’ with her that night. 

He had her grabbed for the grand sashay, 

An’ the do-se-doin’ went all his way; 

But the gal on his left wa’n’t so very swell, 

An’ he’d grit his teeth when the caller ’d yell: 
“Corner swing an’ corner whirl, 
An’ all run away with the corner girl!”’ 


Name? How d’ye reckon a feller ’d know? 
Chinnin’, at sech times as that, don’t go. 
Married or single? Don’t matter a cuss! 
In that whole blame set thar was only US, 
When that feller ’d yell, to let us know 
That ‘twas time to gether our holts an’ go: 
“Corner swing an’ corner whirl, H 
An’ all run away with the corner girl!’’ 











MORO WAR KNIVES AND OTHER WEAPONS. 


By ENLISTED MAN.—SEconp PAPER.* 


With Drawings by the Author. 


HE writer has been among the 
Moros of the Island of Mindanao 
for nearly three years and has col- 

lected some data corcerning the crude 
war weapons of these people. The 
Moro is obliged to possess himself of 
such weapons as he is capable of mak- 
ing with the limited tools at his com- 
mand. You will see Moro soldiers 
seated on the ground, working hour 
after hour on some little tinkering piece 
of work which an American mechanic 
would execute in short order and the 
accompanying illustrations will give the 
reader an idea of the uniqueness of some 
of these fighting devices. I made these 
drawings from actual weapons in the 
hands of Moro soldiers, whom I met 
while accompanying one of Uncle Sam’s 
expeditions against the insurgents of the 
“Lakes” district. At the so-called 
Lakes the strongholds of the Moros are 
erected, consisting of a series of little 
forts and blockades. The Lakes is the 
place where the three Spanish gunboats 
were sunk by the Spanish military au- 
thorities when the country was first ta- 
ken by the Americans. At the Lakes 
are some 200,000 people of the Moro 
race. They live principally in the in- 
terior, it is said, because the Spanish 
drove them from the seashore. These 
are the people who at the present time 
are warring with our boys in khaki. In 
Fig. 1 is a drawing of one of the com- 
monest forms of knife. It is used most- 
ly for working purposes, but you will 
often find it in the belts of the soldiers. 
In Fig. 2 is the style of creese used 
by the soldiers of the native army—a 
very. dangerous weapon when swung in 
powerful hands. I have seen the re- 
*In sending this article from the Philippines, the au- 
thor requested us to sign it as above—though we see no 


reason why he should wish to hide hiidentity in this 
way.—Eb. 
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sults of three fights in which these 
creeses were used and do not wish to 
repeat the experience. Arms and legs 
are sliced off and cheeks laid open at a 
single blow. Fig. 3 is one of the most 
’ dangerous types of war knives known. 
The cover or sheath for this knife is 
made of two sections of flat wood, the 
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edges being lightly secured with weak 
cordage. When a Moro uses this knife 
he brings it down in such a way as to 
cut the cords on the sides of the sheath 
and the. blade is quickly set free. In 
other words, he is not obliged to delay 
to draw this wicked looking knife from 
its scabbard. He delivers a blow across 
the head of his enemy with scabbard 
and all; in this way the scabbard strings 
are cut, and, the sides of the scabbard 
falling away, the blade usually pene- 
trates the skull of the unprepared ad- 
versary. 

One Sunday afternoon, while en- 
camped at Malabang, in readiness to 
move on the enemy, a soldier badly cut 
with creeses ran into camp, only to fall 
in a fainting condition. We revived him 
and -he then explained how six Moros 
had thrown themselves upon himself 
and another soldier. The other man 
had a rifle and the Moros first gave 
their attention to him. Coming close to 
him, under pretence of giving him some 
fruit, one of the natives grabbed the 
strap of the rifle, thus preventing the 
soldier from using it. Immediately the 
other five Moros brought their knives 
down upon his head and shoulders— 
killing him instantly. The other man 
was then pursued into camp. A squad 
was sent out to get the remains of the 
soldier who had been killed and the 
skillful work of the six bolomen was 
evident in the completeness of their hor- 
rible butchery. Two of the blows would 
alone have sufficed to kill the strongest 
man, but there were dozens of other 
blows in evidence. These fellows had 
weapons like those in Figs. 4 and 5. 
One was armed with a small knife like 
that in Fig.6. The sample of knife in 
Fig. 7 is also seen among the Moros. 

The native idea seems to be to make 
their weapons as hideous as possible, 
in order to “rattle” their foe. This is 
probably the reason the attacking forces 
often unite in frightful yells, and the 
Moro yell is indeed awful to hear in the 
darkness of the night, being often ac- 
companied by a spear that comes sailing 
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out of the tall grass nearby. You turn 
and empty your revolver into the bush- 
es, but it is seldom that you do any 
damage. I saw one man killed by a 
sharpened bamboo pole, which came out 
of the darkness of the jungle at him— 
penetrating the stomach. Lieut. Kuntz 
of the 44th Volunteers was killed in this 
way in Panay Island last year, your cor- 
respondent being present at the time. 
Fig. 8 expresses the idea of the native 
soldier in this direction. These heads 
are carved out of the horn of the water 
buffalo or from the hard woods of the 
country. There is an ebony-like wood 
here which is used to advantage for this 
line of work; there is also a species of 
iron-wood, so called because of its 
toughness. 

I will now refer to some of the pat- 
terns of scabbards in use by the fighting 
forces of the Moros. One of the artis- 
tic kinds is exhibited in Fig. 9. This is 


set with fancy shell-work and one often 
sees rare gems utilized for this purpose. 
The Dattos of the different tribes pos- 
sess the finer kinds of scabbards. In Fig. 
10 is a type of scabbard that is hung 
with trinkets and chain work. I have 
seen the pearls from the oyster beds of 
Jolo used in large numbers in decora- 
ting these artistic scabbards of the high 
chiefs. 

With regard to fire-arms, there are 
thousands of them in the possession of 
the Moro soldiers, though the majority 
of them are of old and inferior design. I 
will here refer to one of the crudest of 
the various types of pistols which I saw 
and this will give the reader a fair idea 
of Moro shooting weapons. In Fig. 11 
a drawing is given of one of these crude 
shooting devices, consisting of a metal 
tube, secured upon a wood piece which 
is shaped with a knife to the pattern 
shown in cut. Then some bamboo 
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split stuff is wound about the two parts 
and the barrel is firmly fastened in posi- 
tion, the butt of the pipe pressing firmly 
against the wood stock. The method 
of loading this crude device is explained 
in Fig. 12. The first thing packed into 
the pipe is powder (marked B). The 
wood butt is indicated at A. Then 
comes a charge of little pebbles or glass 
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at C and on top of this is placed the 
paper or grass wadding (D). There is 
a little touch-hole at the side of the bar- 
rel and the piece is discharged by the 
application of a match or a lighted cigar. 
The insurgent soldiers are perpetually 
smoking while on duty and their cigar- 
ettes are convenient for this purpose. 


HOW TO STUDY A LAKE. 


By BARTON W. EVERMANN. 


NE of the most interesting Nature 
books ever written is White’s ‘Sel- 
borne’; it is certainly one of the 

best and most useful. And its chief 
value lies in its charming simplicity of 
style. Instead of romancing and read- 
ing all sorts of human and superhuman 
attributes and feelings into the animals 
and plants, as is the custom of the new 
school of Nature study, the author tells 
in a simple and direct way what he saw 
and how he saw it. No other book 
illustrates so well how interesting one 
may find the observation and study of 
the objects which one may see about 
him every day, especially if the observa- 
tions be continued for a considerable 
period of time. Scarcely anything of 
this kind has ever been done in this coun- 
try; yet there are thousands of people 
favorably situated for carrying on sim- 
ilar valuable studies of their surround- 
ings. 

The careful study for a series of years, 
or even for a single season, of a limited 
area or region is as fine a piece of origi- 
nal work as any one can do. The phys- 
ical and biological features of one’s farm 
or a neighboring stream, pond or lake 
will furnish material for most interesting 
investigation. Take, for example, a small 
lake. Scattered all over the Northern 
States from Maine to Washington are 
thousands of small glacial lakes, scarce- 
ly one of which has ever been accurately 
surveyed or even superficially studied. 


Not more than two or three of them 
have been accurately sounded. Reliable 
information as to their depth or the 
character of their bottom is not pos- 
sessed by any one; while knowledge re- 
garding the temperature of their water, 
and the fishes, mollusks, crustaceans and 
other animals and the plants inhabiting 
them, is almost entirely lacking. How 
the lake behaves in winter as well as in 
summer; the abundance, habits and re- 
lations of its inhabitants; and the rela- 
tions of the animals and plants about 
the lake to the lake itself and its inhab- 
itants, are matters of extreme interest, 
yet about them we know little or noth- 
ing. Most of the information regarding 
any lake one may get from those living 
near it, is often misleading or wholly 
false. This is particularly true regard- 
ing the depths. As an illustration, I 
have been assured by different people 
that several of the small lakes in north- 
ern Indiana were bottomless. Afterward 
I sounded several of these ‘‘bottomless”’ 
lakes and 88 ft. is the greatest depth I 
found in any of them. One man was 
particularly explicit in his information 
about Lake Cicott (a small lake just 
west of Logansport). He told me how 
he had very carefully sounded it in win- 
ter through the ice with a rope, with a 
car-link tied to the end; and that he let 
out 500 ft. and found no bottom. With 
genial John J. Hildebrandt of Logans- 
port, I took many soundings with a 
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piano-wire sounding machine—and 49 
ft. was the greatest depth we found! 
Most so-called bottomless lakes are 40 
to 60 ft. deep. Nearly every one is in- 
terested in knowing the facts about these 
lakes, but rarely does one take the 
trouble to find out what the facts really 
are. 

For the teachers and students of a 
school situated near a small lake, no 
finer subject for study can be found 
than the lake itself. A small lake will 
furnish material for study in all the 
school subjects—and more; its study 
will give opportunity for the most prac- 
tical work in mathematics, from the 
most elementary number work up to 
surveying ; also in all the other common 
school subjects—as reading, spelling, 
writing, composition and even history. 
For the lake must be measured, its 
depths determined, its position, shape 
and peculiarities made out; and all this 
requires noting the facts, writing them 
down, thinking about them, and finally 
writing out the full account. Then tak- 
ing temperature observations, noting the 
rainfall, snow, frost, ice, winds, clouds, 
storms and the like give excellent train- 
ing in meteorology. And then, finding 
out what kinds of animals and plants in- 
habit the lake or are found on its shores, 
studying their abundance, habits, distri- 
bution and feeding habits will furnish an 
inexhaustible field for the very best kind 
of Nature study. What the children in 
the schools need more than anything 
else is experience and practice in seeing 
things as they really are. Observing 
the animals, plants and other natural 
objects, and the forces of Nature which 
are always about us, gives the very best 
education and training the schools can 
possibly supply. A wise teacher can 
find in a farm, stream or lake abundant 
material for every subject that should 
go in the school course through the 
grades and the high school. And the 
child taught in that way will be really 
educated; he will have had 8 to 12 
years of actual doing, instead of that 
number of years of the parrot work and 


lifeless memorizing that the schools are 
now giving. He will be self-reliant; 
will know the value of evidence and the 
little value of authority; will possess 
real knowledge, instead of book misin- 
formation; moreover, he has /earned to 
do by doing, and knows how to do things. 
There is little danger of a child so edu- 
cated ever falling a prey to any of the 
frauds or fallacies at the present time so 
prevalent in this country. 

The following outline for lake study 
suggests some of the lines of observa- 
tion and study which may be carried on 
at any small lake. The value of the ob- 
servations along many of these lines will 
be greatest if continued throughout at 
least one calendar year; but a single 
observation accurately made and care- 
fully recorded is of very great value. 
Such a study of a lake as this outline 
indicates, can be made by the teacher 
and pupils of any village school and the 
results would constitute a real contribu- 
tion to knowledge, well worth publish- 
ing in the local papers and even in pop- 
ular or scientific magazines. This out- 
line was prepared by the Bureau of 
Fisheries for the study of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee—a lake now better known than 
any other in America. 


AN OUTLINE FOR LAKE STUDY. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 
Geographic position. 

1. Size: form; length and width; length 
of shore-line. 

2. Hydrography: depth, maximum and 
average; careful determination of the bot- 
tom topography; stage of water, variations 
in from time to time. 

3. Character of shores: whether low or 
high; marshy, sandy, gravelly, or rocky; 
abrupt or gentle. 

4. Catchment basin: extent; general 
character; character of rock; whether wood- 
ed or covered with other coating of vegeta- 
tion; erosion. 

5. Inlets: character and extent, as to 
direction, volume, etc.; outlet. 

6. Bottom of lake: whether of mud, 
sand, gravel, rock, muck, marl or what. 

7. Meteorology: including observations 
on amount of precipitation and evaporation; 
time and character of rains, snows, etc.; 
winds, sky, air temperatures, etc. 

8. Character of water, chemical and 
physical, including purity, hardness, char- 
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acter and source of impurities, clearness 
etc. 

9. Temperature of water at surface, bot- 
tom and intermediate depths; observations 
to be made daily or oftener and throughout 
the year. 

10. Phenomena connected with formation 
of*ice on the lake; where, when and how the 
ice begins to form; how it progresses; maxi- 
mum and average thickness and time of for- 
mer; number and extent of air holes and 
their relation to life in the lake; expansion 
of the ice and formation of ice-beaches; 
when and how the ice goes off. 

BIOLOGICAL FEATURES. . 
I. Botanical. 

1. Aquatic vegetation. 

a. Frxep Species.—List of species grow- 
ing in fixed position in the water, the abund- 
ance, distribution, and life history of each; 
minimum, maximum and usual depth at 
which each grows; character of bottom on 
which each grows; what species are associ- 
ated with it, and location and extent of each 
group; time of first appearance of each spe- 
cies in the spring, flowering, fruiting, and 
disappearance in the fall; which species die 
in the fall, and do the dead plants sink to 
the bottonr or are they washed up on shore? 
Special attention should be paid to the rela- 
tions and inter-relations of the various spe- 
cies to each other and to the animal life of 
the lake; which species furnish food directly 
to fishes; which indirectly, and how; shade 
and other protective value; relation of aqua- 
tic vegetation to absorbed gases in the water. 

b. PLanxtTon.—Species of alge or other 
plants entering into the composition of the 
plankton of the lake should be determined 
and studied quantitatively and qualitatively; 
vertical and horizontal distribution, abund- 
ance at different seasons, how influenced by 
rain, winds, cloudiness, darkness, tempera- 
ture, etc.; relation to the fishes and other 
animals of the lake. 

ce. Marsu Spectes.—Species growing in 
the marsh ground of the shores and about 
the lake; abundance, distribution, and im- 
portant facts in the life history of each, and 
their relation to the life in the lake. 

2. SHORE VEGETATION.—Species growing in 
the catchment basin of the lake, particularly 
those upon the immediate shores and whose 
branches overhang the water; their influ- 
ence in furnishing shade and insect food to 
fishes. 

II. Zodélogical. 

1. FisnHes.—As to. species, abundance 
distribution and condition. Feeding habits; 
upon what the various species feed, when 
and how they feed, sources and amount of 
food supply, changes in food with change of 
season. Enemies; what species feed upon 
the others. Breeding habits; when and 
where each species spawns, methods of 
spawning, character of spawning beds as to 
kind of bottom, depth of water, etc.; species 
of fishes and other animals that feed on the 
eggs or fry; what species watch their nests 
or protect the fry. Migrations and other 
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movements; what species, if any, leave the 
lake in fall and return to it in the spring; 
where each species is found at different sea- 
sons and at different times of day; what 
species hibernate or “mud up” in winter and 
to what extent; what species continue to 
feed in winter; extent to which fishes suffer 
for oxygen when lake freezes over. Dis- 
eases which attack the fishes, their cause and 
prevention or cure; parasites attacking the 
fishes, to what extent affected and at what 
season; other causes of mortality and when 
mortality is greatest. Size; rate of growth 
and maximum size of each species; age and 
size at which each species begins to breed; 
changes in form and color with age or sea- 
son. Food-fishes, what they are; extent and 
value of commercial fisheries, and methods 
employed. Game fishes; the lake as an an- 
gling resort; species taken and season for 
each; location and character of fishing 
grounds; methods, lures and bait used for 
different species and different seasons or 
hours of day; relative game qualities 
of different species; maximum and aver- 
age size of each; effect of spring fish- 
ing; of fishing through the ice. 

2. MoLtiusKks.—As to species, abundance, 
distribution, value, etc.; species used as food 
by man or by fishes or other animals; spe- 
cies used as bait by anglers; species whose 
shells have a commercial value; dead shells 
in formation of marl; habits of the different 
species, especially in winter. 

3. CRUSTACEANS.—Same observations and 
facts as with mollusks. 

4. Similar observations and information 
concerning the species of the various other 
groups of aquatic animals occurring in the 
lake, including the turtles, batrachians, 
worms, insects, etc. 

5. PLANKTON.—Study the animal con- 
stituents of the plankton in the same manner 
provided for the plant elements. 

6. MammMmars.—Listthe species found about 
the lake, paying special attention to those 
living in or about the water; their habits, 
whether they feed upon fishes, mollusks or 
other aquatic animals and to what extent. 

7. Brirps.—The species found about the 
lake, including the permanent residents, 
summer residents, spring and fall 
migrants, and winter visitants, paying 
special attention to the water birds; 
when each species arrives in the spring; 
how long they remain, when they re- 
turn in the fall and how long they stay; 
the feeding habits of the various species 
should be observed, including the ducks, 
geese, grebes, coots, herons, kingfishers, and 
the like; extent to which any feed on fish 
of fish-food; influence of water birds in keep- 
ing open places in the ice in winter. 

8. OponatTa, lepidoptera and other insects 
about the lake whose larve may occur in the 
water; their importance as fish-food; mos- 
quito larve and the fishes that feed on them. 

9. -Observations on all other animals and 
plants and on all physical and biological 
phenomena having any bearing on the life of 
the lake. 
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A SEASON WITH THE CIRCUS. 


By REV. W. H. SHEAK. 


F ALL my experi- 
ences, that of the 
past year was so 
exceptionally inter- 
esting that-I trust I 
may be allowed 
space in these col- 
umns to tell about 
it. And yet by many 
most estimable peo- 
ple it will no doubt 
be considered a very 
strange thing, not to 
use a more severe 
term, that a Chris- 
tian, and especially 
one licensed to 
preach the Gospel, 
should travel with 
a circus. To some 
of my former friends 
I am more than a stranger, when by 
chance we meet upon the street or in 

the marts of trade. 

The John Robinson show opened the 
season in the Horse-show building at 
Louisville. The weather was cold and 
rainy and the attendance light. The 
dust in the rings was intolerable and 
general dissatisfaction prevailed 
among the actors. All were anxious 
to be “under the rags.” The second 
week was spent in the suburbs of Cin- 














cinnati. Cincinnati is the home of the 
show. Leaving the Queen City of the 
West, we made a stand at Augusta, 
Ky., on our way to Huntington, W. Va. 
Then we dropped back into Ohio, play- 
ing, among other cities, Portsmouth, 
Ironton, Massillon and Alliance. At 
Massillon the writer embraced the 
opportunity to visit Canton and pay his 
respects at the tomb of President 
McKinley. 

Five weeks and more we spent iu 
Pennsylvania. From Kittanning I ran 
into Pittsburgh and visited the great 
zoological garden. This is a new insti- 
tution, but is already one of the nota- 
ble gardens of this country. It is 
located in Highland Park—a most 
beautiful site. The main building is 
a magnificent structure of stone and 
iron, but it is too much crowded for the 
health and comfort of the animals. The 
collection of animals is a good one, but 
for the most part consists of the more 
common kinds. The labeling is very 
inadequate, there not being a technical 
name in the whole garden. But with 
the delightful location and the valua- 
ble animals they already possess, there 
is no reason why the Pittsburgh Zoo 
should not become one of the best this 
side of the Atlantic. 

The Ringling show was pitching its 
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tents in Allegheny City for a two-days’ 
stand, and I spent several very delight- 
ful hours in its menagerie. This is the 
largest and most valuable travelling 
menagerie in the world. The past sea- 
son they carried 41 cages, 29 elephants, 
and 15 camels, besides 6 zebras and a 
lot of other led stock. The leading 
features are the two giraffes, the 
two two-horned black rhinoceros, the 
big hippopotamus, the great eland 
antelope, and the roan or _ horse 
antelope. There was also a_ baby 
camel, born in April, and a_ baby 
elephant, 5 months old at the time 
of my visit. He was born at the 
winter quarters at Baraboo, Wis., 
Jan’y 8, 1903, is a playful little fellow 
and is known as Baby Boo. 
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From Slatington I went to Phila- 
delphia to visit the Philadelphia Zoo. 
This is the oldest zoédlogical garden in 
this country and is truly great in every 
respect. The collection is wide and 
varied and the labeling most complete. 
Their collection of reptiles is the larg- 
est in America, as is also their collec- 
tion of cats." At Ashland, Pa., I was 
greeted by one of the most beautiful 
sights it has ever been my privilege to 
behold—namely, a whole mountainside 
covered with mountain laurel in bloom, 
the dainty pink and white blossoms 
completely obscuring the earth and 
stretching away for miles and miles as 
far as the eye could reach. 

Going into Altoona, we passed 
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around the famous Horseshoe Bend on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Wal- 
ter L. Main show had a frightful wreck 
here in 1891, and the railroad people 
took double precautfons against any 
accident to our trains. We carry 44 
cars, divided into two sections of 22 
cars each. To each of these two trains 
was attached 4 engines—S8 in all. I did 
not see the second section, but to the 
first section two engines were attached 
in front and two more between the 
flats and the sleepers. We were going 
down the hill and the principal use of 
the engines was to hold back the train. 
On Monday morning I walked back to 
the famous curve, to get a good view of 
it by daylight. It is certainly a won- 
derful piece of engineering skill. The 
wonderful sweep of the tracks down 
the incline and around the curve; 
the magnificent views of mountains, 
wooded hills, narrow, sheltered val- 
leys, and cloud-obscured crests, made 
the trip one that I can never forget. 
The showman’s dread came to us at 
Eldorado, Ills., on Wednesday evening, 
Aug. 5. The storm had been brewing 
ever since Sunday, when the weather 
suddenly turned very hot, after being 
cool and pleasant. About noon Sun- 
day we were threatened with a storm, 
but it passed away, giving us a gentle 
shower of rain only. In the evening it 
clouded up again, but came to nothing. 
Sunday and Monday we were at Mt. 
Carmel, Ills.. Monday morning I said 
to myself, “If we have a blow-down 
this season it will be today.” The sky 
looked very ominous. Great masses of 
clouds were piling up in the southwest 
and similar masses were gathering in 
the northeast. Low mutterings of 
thunder and occasional flashings of 
lightning came from the one or the 
other of the cloud masses. About noon 
I thought it was coming. But, beyond 
a slight sprinkle of rain, the demon- 
stration came to nothing. About half- 
past 4, while we were at supper, the 
northwestern sky suddenly became 
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heavily overcast. For three hours it 
seemed that the storm would drop 
down upon us any minute, but there it 
hung, keeping everybody in an intense 
suspense. A few people gathered. We 
hesitated about opening the doors. 
Finally, at 7:30, the order came, “ Tear 
down. No show tonight.” In 30 minutes 
the clouds had scattered, with nothing 
more serious than a few drops of rain, 
not sufficient to wet a man’s shirt 
sleeves. 

Tuesday we were at Carmi, Ills., and 
the weather was still threatening. 
About 2 p. m., just as the people were 
all in the big top and the show had 
commenced, the flood-gates of the sky 
were suddenly opened and there was 
a great downpour of rain. There was 
no wind, but several severe claps of 
thunder. One bolt came very close to 
us, shocking rather severely two or 
three of the company. The crowd was 
a little nervous at first, but soon 
quieted down. The water ran into the 
menagerie till it was shoe-top deep in 
some places. By night, however, the 
sky had cleared and we went on with 
the night show. 

Wednesday morning the sky was per- 
fectly clear, but about 9 o’clock it began 
to cloud up again. About noon a heavy 
storm passed near us on the south. 
It so happened that the people 
did not linger long in the menagerie 
after the afternoon performance. I 
did not wait till the close of the con- 
cert, but went to supper early. When 
I came out of the dining tent I looked 
at my watch and it was just 4:30. I 
usually took a stroll over the town 
after supper and went into the 
menagerie to get my umbrella to keep 
off the sun, as its rays at that time 
were like those of a smelting furnace. 
The sky was perfectly clear, except a 
small dark-blue cloud in the north- 
west. Eldorado is a small country 
town and our tents were pitched only 
about four squares from the, business 
centre. I walked to the business cen- 
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tre and two squares beyond, when I 
saw there was going to be a storm. I 
turned and started for the lot, but only 
got as far as the railroad, two squares 
from the tents, when the storm struck. 
There were great masses of black 
clouds turning over and over, precisely 
as a revolving wheel. There was a row 
of tall sign boards by the side of the 
street. The wind caught these and 
they came down with a crash. I ran 
into my car. It was rocking like a 
cradle. There was only wind and dust 
at first, but after a little the rain came 
down. The storm continued for about 
30 minutes. Those who were present 
declare that if the wind had spent itself 
in the first blow, the tents would have 
stood it, as they were new and well 














guyed out; but the wind continued its 
fury till they finally tore loose and 
went to shreds. Every tent on the lot 
went down flat, with the single excep- 
tion of the little barber shop (which 
was saved only by the united strength 
and weight of a dozen people hanging 
onto the ropes). It was just 4:30 when 
I came out of the dining tent. At 5:05 
everything was flat on the ground! 
As soon as the storm had spent its 
fury, I hurried on to the lot. A sorry 
sight met my eyes. It was the most 
hopelessly wrecked city of tents I had 
ever beheld. Seats, jacks, rigging, 
poles, and fragments of bedraggled 
canvas lay in confused heaps. The 
miniature cages had turned over and 
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the top of the monkey cage had come 
off. One of the monkeys got out but 
was recaptured. Tim Buckley, head 
animal keeper, succeeded in getting 
the elephants out before the storm 
struck. They all huddled up to him, 
each of the eight trying to get as close 
as possible. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, not having had time to put on 
his coat. He got on the lee side of 
big “ Tillie” and held her ear over him, 
and did not get very wet. It is fortu- 
nate that it occurred just at the supper 
hour, when but few of the circus peo- 
ple were in the big tents. Had it oc- 
curred when a performance was in 
progress, it is more than probable 
there would have been some fatalities. 
As it was, no one was seriously hurt. 











An old, experienced showman said 
that he had been in eight or nine blow- 
downs, but this was the worst of them 
all. The business manager told me 
that in his opinion $5,000 would not 
cover the loss. The usual shows were 
given the following day, but there were 
plenty of air holes and ventilators in 
the canvas. We ate out under the trees 
all the following day, but the cook 
tents were put up on the second morn- 
ing. The horse tents could not be 
erected till a day or two later. 

The week beginning Saturday, Aug. 
22, was one of disaster and hardships. 
Saturday, at Glasgow, Mo., the lot was 
down in a hollow, where not a breath 
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of fresh air could get to us. It had 
been covered with tall rank weeds, but 
these had been mown the day before. 
The sun beat down on the canvas like 
an oven and the stench that arose from 
the weeds was most offensive. But 
Glasgow is an interesting place. Like 
Rome, it is built on seven hills. I did 
not take time to count them, but I knew 
there were a plenty. It is a queer, 
rambling old town, with the population 
about one-half colored. It is right on 
the Missouri and the river is its most 
interesting feature, affording some 
magnificent views. 

We had a long run from Glasgow to 
Shenandoah, Iowa. We were running 
in 3 sections. As the third section was 
entering a siding at Brunswick, Mo., 
a freight train ran into thg first car, 
ploughing its way half-way through. 
It was a stock car loaded with ponies. 
Six of the ponies were killed outright 
and another had to be put out of its 
misery. Some of the pony boys slept 
in the car; two of them were so badly 
scalded that they died that night, and 
two others were badly hurt. Monday 
all day a storm threatened. It had been 
13 years since a circus had been in 
Shenandoah. There was a good house 
in the afternoon, but nothing like what 
it would have been had the weather 
been clear. In the evening the weather 
was so threatening that the order was 
given to tear down, although the storm 
did not come till everything was 
packed and loaded. 

Tuesday, at Gallatin, Mo., we had a 
2-mile haul over, or rather through, the 
nastiest, muddiest road I ever walked 
on. I was afraid to get on one of the 
cages for fear it would upset, as they 
slid around all over the road. It took 
so long to get back and forth that we 
could give the afternoon show only. 
The horses were completely exhausted 
by the time everything was back to the 
train. 

Wednesday, at Brunswick, Mo., the 
lot was not so far from the train, but 
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the road was bad. It was nearly a mile 
to town, with bad roads, no sidewalks, 
and no lights. A good house in the 
afternoon but less than 200 people at 
night. We showed only to please the 
actors, so they could draw their sala- 
ries. 

Thursday—Carrollton, Mo. Two 
miles to the lot. Road without any bot- 
tom. Lot covered by 12 inches of 
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phernalia was loaded again and, about 
4 in the afternoon, we pulled out for 
the next town. 

Friday.—The railroad ran through 
the lot and the town was hard by. 
There was a great deal of mud, but we 
had a big house in the afternoon and a 
fair one at night. Excelsior Springs 
is a summer resort for Kansas City and 
vicinity. It is noted for its mineral 
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**An old gentleman confidently informed his wife that the white pelicans were carrier pigeons.” 





water. The managers hurried around 
and tried to find another lot, but failed. 
In the meantime some of the wagons 
had been unloaded and the horses 
hitched to them. These were standing 
about waiting for orders. There was 
nothing to do but give up the show for 
the day. The cook tents were put up 
on the railroad ground near the depot 
and two meals served. Then the para- 


water, supposed to be very healthful. 
The day passed without any serious 
trouble—barring an incident of a 
social nature and a row among the 
animal keepers—and I began to think 
our series of misfortunes had come to 
an end. But about half-past 1 that 
night I awoke suddenly and found our 
old sleeper, the “Walnut Hills,” sway- 
ing from side to side like a treetop in 
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a wind storm. The head porter, just 
opposite to me, was tumbling out of 
bed and I followed him out onto the 
platform and jumped from the car. The 
train did not go 10 ft. farther, however. 
Our car had broken loose from those 
ahead and stopped immediately. The 
front trucks had left the track at a 
switch frog, and, in bumping over the 
ties, had pulled from beneath the car, 
letting the front end of the sleeper 
down on the ground and tipped part 
way over toward the side opposite to 
that the truck had taken. We found 
we were right in the Kansas City yards 
and only about 3 squares from the 
Union Depot. The train was merely 
creeping along when the accident oc- 
curred. If the train had been running 
rapidly, none of us would be alive to 
tell the story. On the side toward 
which our car tipped, and only a few 
feet from the track, is an embankment 
with a descent of about 10 ft. to the 
roadway below. Nothing could have 
prevented us from going over this and 
the two sleepers and caboose behind 
piling up on top of us. As it was, no 
one was seriously hurt. Our stateroom 
was on the rear end of the car and we 
did not get as severe a shaking-up as 
did the cook-house people and animal 
men in the front end. 

The menagerie with the Robinson 
show is one of the best carried by any 
circus. At the close of the season of 
1903 we had with us 42 species, each 
represented by from 1 to 10 specimens. 
One of the most interesting features 
is the little four-horned antelope. I 
have visited all the large zodlogical 
gardens and menageries in the United 
States and most of the natural history 
museums, and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, this is the only specimen in the 
country, living or mounted. Many peo- 
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ple wonder why an animal with no 
horns at all should be called a four- 
horned antelope. Unfortunately, our 
specimen is a female, and, like many of 
the other antelopes, only the males 
have horns—one pair, standing just in 
front of the very large ears, being 
about 3 inches in length, while the 
other pair of horns stand just over the 
orbits and are about an inch in length. 
This antelope is found in pairs in the 
thick forests and jungles of India. Our 
specimen is about 15 inches tall at the 
shoulders and in color a beautiful bay; 
the males grow a little larger. She is 
very gentle, delighting in the caresses 
I bestow upon her. I have christened 
her Myrtle, after my wife. 

It is a new thing to carry a trained 
naturalist with a circus, but one need 
not be long in a menagerie to see the 
need of such an instructor. There is 
no common subject on which so much 
ignorance prevails as on that of ani- 
mals. Twice last season I heard the 
tigers pronounced zebras—presumably 
because they are striped. An old gen- 
tleman confidently informed his wife 
that the European white pelicans were 
carrier pigeons. A keeper told me that, 
when with the Forepaugh-Sells show 
several years ago, a woman asked him 
one afternoon, as they were feeding 
the carnivora, how often they fed. He 
told her once a day, six days in the 
week. She seemed a little puzzled at 
first; then her face brightened up and 
she said “Oh! you don’t feed them meat 
on Friday!” She evidently thought the 
carnivora were good Catholics. My 
method is to take the people from cage 
to cage—briefly describing the ani- 
mals and inviting my auditors to ask 
questions; and there were times when 
the work kept me very busy. 
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BEWICK’S WREN AT CLOSE RANGE. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


FIRST saw him early in February. 
The days were icy and blustery, 
the nights full of frost and there 

were as yet no “advance notices” of 
spring; still he flitted here and there 
and seemed quite contented. Often 
when I would first appear in the morn- 
ings he would greet me with a little 
twitter and survey me critically from the 
garden fence. When he first came I 
hailed him as an old acquaintance, but 
gave him no particular attention; but, 
as the days went by, I found myself be- 
coming deeply interested in his presence 
and gave him more attention each day. 
I was becoming attached to this wee 
bird; his confidence and cheerful dis- 
position appealed to me. If I passed 
through the yard and failed to see him, 
I took the trouble to hunt him up. I 
rarely had to look far, as he seldom 
strayed beyond the limits of the garden 
or the vineyard. 

Early in April he disappeared. I wan- 
dered over the fields, in search of him, 
but in vain; he was no where to be 
found. For 3 days I looked and hoped; 
and then I began to mourn my little 
feathered friend as a deserter. About a 
week later, as I passed into the garden 
one morning, I was pleased to see my 
diminutive bird friend rise from the 
ground and alight on the garden fence, 
whence he greeted me with a little song 


—a tinkling burst of melody. I could 
not repress a smile as I looked at him. 
He was not alone—a little bird follow- 
ing him and alighting on the fence near 
him; it was his mate—he had returned 
a Benedict. My interest was at once 
heightened. He had brought his bride 
with him, and no doubt they were going 
to set up housekeeping in the immediate 
vicinity of my dwelling. I wondered 
what site they would select whereon to 
build their little home. I thought of 
the angle in the top of the well-house, 
of the ledge (formed by a projecting log) 
close up under the eave of the smoke- 
house, and of the broad braces under 
the roof of the barn, and I pictured Mr. 
Bewick bringing worms to his faithful _ 
mate as she sat brooding the little 
speckled treasures. Day by day I 
watched them; they were always close 
together; often he would sit near her 
and sing the sweetest bubbling song; so 
much in earnest was he that he seemed 
to be pouring out the very essence of 
his little soul. I never knew before that 
Bewick’s wren was capable of such 
charming: melody. Meanwhile Lady 
Bewick would sit through it all provok- 
ingly indifferent; there was never any 
demonstration on fer part. Perhaps 
she was only teasing him or perhaps 
such is the nature of lady wrens; any 
way, he seemed perfectly satisfied with 
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the privilege of singing to her. As yet 
I had seen no signs of house-building 
and I began to think that maybe they 
were “fooling”’ me, after all. 

Their favorite hunting ground was 
our garden and vineyard, and I am sure 
they devoured countless insects and lar- 
ve that would have grown fat on my 
vegetables, while the benefit they ren- 
dered my grape vines—snapping up the 
stripéd beetles and searching out the lit- 
tle worms from their hiding places 
among the leaves—can hardly be over- 
estimated. During the middle of the 
day for an hour or so they would seek 
the shade trees about the house for a 
little quiet and seclusion; at such times 
Mr. Bewick would usually give himself 
up to song—happy, bubbling song, the 
sweet tinkling bars of which I still seem 
to hear. Sometimes when Mr. Bewick 
was singing, Mrs. Bewick would sudden- 
ly {dart away and be out of sight among 
the green leaves almost before the mas- 
ter could realize what had happened; 
then he would hasten off in pursuit of 
her—only to find her peeping from a 
cluster of pendent leaves; after which 
they would both circle about several 
times—finally alighting close to each 
other on the same branch; then, stretch- 
ing forward, he would call, Sadie! Sadie! 
Sadie! However, she never vouchsafed 
a reply to anything he had to say, but 
turned her head and the little brown 
eyes would seem to be looking at some- 
thing in the distance. 

But early one morning, as I stepped 
into the yard, I saw Mrs. Bewick fly up 
from the ground with something in her 
bill as she flew around the corner of the 
house. I surmised that she was build- 
ing her nest; so I followed and turned 
the corner of the house just in time to 
see her fly away from the roof of the 
smoke-house. “It’s on the log,” I 
thought, but it wasn’t; it was in an old 
coverless minnow bucket that hung be- 
side the smoke-house door. Just a few 
twigs and dead grass stems lay in the 
bottom of the bucket. The master was 
nowhere to be seen, but in a few minutes 


he too appeared with building material. 
To me this was the beginning of the 
most interesting chapter of the life his- 
tory of those two little feathered friends. 


_ Every day they worked on the nest— 


carrying all sorts of light material, such 
as straws, grass stems, hair, bits of string, 
small twigs and feathers—ahd it was 
very interesting to see them work. They 
were not shy, yet seemed to live in fear 
that their secret would be discovered, 
being suspicious of every moving object. 
The master became silent; not once did 
I hear him sing while the nest-building 
was in progress, though occasionally, if 
his suspicions were aroused, he would 
call Sadie! Sadie / 

Day after day the work went on. At 
last the nest was completed and then for 
two days the little workers rested; dur- 
ing those two days the master gave him- 


‘self up entirely to song—loud, sweet 


song. The Bewick’s song is not like 
that of other wrens: it is loud and clear 
and far more exquisite and it can be 
distinctly heard at a great distance. On 
the third day after the completion of the 
nest, the first egg was deposited, and 
each day thereafter a little white speck- 
led egg was added until six were laid; 
then Mrs. Bewick began brooding her 
treasures. It was now that the master 
proved his devotion to his little brown 
mate. Faithfully, from morning till 
night, he searched for food for Sadie; 
he found all sorts of dainties and would 
fly to her and hold them out in his bill, 
and she would reach up and take them 
from him without leaving her nest. At 
intervals he would perch near the nest 
and sing to her, and once or twice each 
day, when she would fly off for a little 
exercise, he would take her place on the 
eggs and brood them till she chose to 
return. She rarely remained away longer 
than half an hour at a time and on her 
return he would immediately relinquish 
the responsibility of incubation. A week 
had now gone by and the master still 
hunted and sang by turns and the mis- 
tress as faithfully brooded her speckled 


eggs. 
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Then one day, late in the evening, 
black heavy clouds began to creep up 
from the west. A storm was gathering: 
the lightning shot in vivid, zigzag streaks 
across the low scurrying clouds; the 
thunder came in sudden peals with start- 
ling loudness and then cied away with a 
slow, rumbling sound. The wind began 
to rise; its approach could be plainly 
heard and each moment it grew stronger ; 
shutters were hurriedly closed and doors 
securely fastened; it was now dark, and 
the rain began to fall in big, heavy drops. 
By to o’clock the rain was falling in 
torrents and the wind blowing a very 
gale that shook the house; at midnight, 
when I fell asleep, neither wind nor rain 
had abated in the least. In the morn- 
ing, when I awoke, the storm had passed 
and the black clouds had partly cleared 
away. My first thought was for my 
garden, the pride of my heart, contain- 
ing as it did many tender plants which I 
had planted and tended with loving care; 


‘I wondered if the storm had destroyed 


them. I looked out of the window as I 
dressed and saw the water standing in 
all the little hollows of the yard. As I 
stepped out of the door I heard a little 
bird crying and then I thought of Mr. 
Bewick and Sadie. I looked toward the 
smoke-house—the old minnow bucket 
was gone! It was Sadie’s voice I heard, 
calling pitifully from the eve of the 
smoke-house; the master was flying 
from place to place in an excited manner 
and calling too. My sympathy went 
out to those little brown birds, but I was 
powerless to help them. I found the 
bucket lodged against the fence, some 
20 yards away ; the nest was still in it, 
also 2 crushed eggs; the remaining 4 
eggs I could not find. The little wrens 
had builded not wisely and the merciless 
storm had brought sorrow to their hearts. 
I passed out into the garden to examine 
my young vegetables, but all the time I 
was thinking of little Bewick and Sadie 
and their demolished home. Would 
they leave the scene of their vanished 
hopes and seek a new locality to build 
another home? or would they remain 
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and begin life anew amid their beloved 
haunts? 

During all the weeks that I had been 
observing them the little mistress had 
remained silent most of the time; now 
she was crying, constantly crying, for 
her lost treasures. For 3 days she and 
her devoted mate flew about the smoke- 
house and called in plaintive tones. It 
was really pathetic to watch them. 

On the third day after the storm I 
noticed that they did not cry so much 
and that they remained away from the 
vicinity of the smoke-house for longer 
periods at a time; several times that day 
I saw them in the garden and twice I 
saw them on the well-house. The tide 
of their sorrow was going out. The 
next afternoon I noticed my two little 
friends carrying nesting material; this 
time they chose the top plate under the 
roof of the well-house—a wiser selec- 
tion than before and a safer place in 
time of wind or rain. So the nest build- 
ing proceeded as before; they seemed 
just as much in earnest, and, in the la- 
bor of their new work, their sorrow was 
forgotten. They worked as faithfully on 
their second nest as they did on the first 
and in a few days it was completed. 
This time 5 eggs were deposited and 
once more little Sadie began the task of 
incubation. The master was as faithful 
as before: from dawn till dusk he 
searched garden and vineyard for in- 
sects and brought them to his little 
brown mate on the nest and sang to her 
from the top of the well-house. 

I often wondered where the master 
spent his nights. My curiosity got the 
best of me; so, one night, I lighted the 
lantern and went out to the well-house 
to look for him. As I held the light up, 
to look on the top plates, a little bird 
darted suddenly out and struck against 
the side of the frame work and fell to 
the ground, stunned. It was little Be- 
wick and I was very sorry that I had 
come out to look for him. He was 
roosting on the plate close beside the 
nest and Sadie; the light had frightened 
him and he had attempted to fly out. 
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Sadie did not leave her nest. I carried 
poor little Bewick into the house and 
placed him in an empty shoe-box. That 
night I went to bed with a heavy heart 
and hoping that the little fellow would 
fully recover from his accident. When 
morning came I was happy to find Mr. 
Bewick well and active; so, taking him 
to the window, I gave him his liberty 
and he flew straight to the well-house— 
his first thought was for Sadie. He 
flew up beside her and talked to her in 
wren language; then he came out and 
went to the garden in search of break- 
fast; in a little while he came back with 
a small green caterpillar and gave it to 
his brooding mate; then he perched on 
top of the well-house, and, with pendent 
tail and head thrown back, sang his usu- 
al song, and O! the sweetness of that 
song! My very soul vibrated in re- 
sponse. I was watching him from the 
window with my glass, and, so absorbed 
was I in his doings, that the third call 
for breakfast came before I heard it. 

In due time the eggs hatched—4 out 
of the 5—and then little Sadie and the 
master seemed the happiest of birds. 
Four naked little birdlings with wide 
gaping mouths, what a comical picture 
they presented! and how excited the 
parents became when I went to look at 
them: the little mother cried and the 
master threatened to murder me on the 
spot. Now the cares of the master and 
the little mother were doubled. How 
industriously they searched garden, or- 
chard and vineyard! the little mother 
never rested from dawn till dark, but 
the master would rest at intervals and 
voice his happiness in song. Once each 
day I went to look at the baby wrens; 
they grew very fast, and the pin feathers, 
looking like little blue spikes, appeared 
first on their wings and tails. If I 
touched the nest or shook the well- 
house, each little featherless bantling 
would raise its head and open wide its 
mouth, expecting a worm to be dropped 
into its cavernous throat. For the first 
few days their eyes remained closed all 
the time; then they began to open them 
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in a blinky, sleepy fashion; by this time 
the parents were becoming accustomed 
te my daily visits and were not so great- 
ly alarmed as at first; still, they would 
never quite trust me. One day when I 
went in to look at them, I found one lit- 
tle brave bairn sitting on the edge of the 
nest; the next day two of them were 
out on the plate beside the nest, and the 
master and Sadie were calling and flying 
about the well-house excitedly; two 
days later I found two of the callow 
youths on the ground near the well- 
house and the other two clinging to a 
lilac bush some 50 feet away; the par- 
ents were now in great distress lest some 
frightful accident should befall their ven- 
turesome children. (That day I locked 
Tabby, our cat, in the corn crib, where 
she might amuse herself catching little 
mice but where youthful wrens would 
not tempt her). The little bairns were 
now at the turning point of their lives: 
they were just going out into the great 
world, which they longed to see and of 
which they knew so little. I was sur- 
prised to see how well they could use 
their wings; they could rise and fly 
from 40 to 60 feet at a time, though it 
was quite plain that they had no idea of 
where they were going to alight. The 
parents remained near them all the time 
and fed them regularly each day. They 
staid in the yard for 5 days; then two 
of them disappeared; 4 days later the 
other two vanished and I never saw 
them again. The master and Sadie re- 
mained, and are still with me—faithful 
companions and warders of our garden 
and vineyard. And the little master 
still delights me with his sweet music. 
Nearly 3 weeks have passed since the 
last two of the little bairns disappeared, 
and today I saw the master and mistress 
carrying nest material—this time into an 
old woodpecker hole in a tree near the 
smoke-house; they are preparing to 
raise another little family, and, this time, 
they are going to place the nest beyond 
the reach of my prying eyes. 




















NATURAL 
GULLS IN CHICAGO PARKS. 





One of the most notable examples of 
the peculiar prevalence of some species 
of bird life in Chicago, is the presence 
of great flocks of gulls, which gather in 
and around the lagoons in the public 
Parks. ‘This is noticeable especially in 
Jackson Park, where flocks numbering 
hundreds or even thousands are often 
seen feeding and apparently conferring 
together, in preparation for the coming 
flight to their nesting grounds. These 
grounds lie far to the north of the popu- 
lous and much frequented territory in 
which Chicago is located. Many of 
these birds stay about the city through- 
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sons of the year, very noisy, keeping up 
a continual chatter and racket among 
themselves—like crows after an owl. 
This was very noticeable in Jackson 
Park during March of 1904, where at 
times the noise made by a flock of gulls 
would be almost deafening. 

A larger and rarer gull has been seen 
quite frequently during the past winter 
along the lake front of Chicago as well 
as in the river. This is the great black- 
backed or saddle-back gull, which is the 
largest of American gulls and is much 
less common than almost any of the 
others. 

Several other species, besides the ones 
before noted, are to be found here in 
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Amateur photo by E. A. ARMSTRONG, Chicago. 





TACKSON PARK, CHICAGO. 





out the entire winter, but the majority 
go further south. The ones that do 
stay here, however, earn a good living 
around the rivers and along the Lake 
Front, by picking up scraps, fish offal, 
etc. They really do great good by do- 
ing so—virtually acting as scavengers 
and reaching sources of disease and un- 
cleanliness that could be reached in no 
other way. Others seek the vicinity of 
the stockyards and wax fat on the scrap 
and leavings which are thrown on the 
prairie. 

The 3 species which are best repre- 
sented here in the spring are the Ameri- 
can herring gull, kittiwake and ring-bill 
gulls. These kinds are, at certain sea- 


great numbers during the spring and 
fall migration and often stay late in the 
fall, when they congregate in great 
flocks. In these flocks are often found 
the American herring gull, ring-billed, 
Bonaparte’s, Franklin’s, the kittiwake 
and perhaps other gulls and the com- 
mon or Wilson tern, black tern, etc. 
None of the gulls, I believe, nest within 
a great many miles of Chicago—the 
nearest colony that I know of being lo- 
cated in Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

The language and call notes of the 
gulls, at the season previous to their 
nesting period, are very amusing. Not 
the least interesting of the gull’s habits 
is the series of grotesque antics and con- 
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tortions which they go through while 
saying their “speeches.” Something 
akin to the movement and also sounds 
of a pair of flickers at their mating time, 
are these motions and they must re- 
semble to a certain extent the so-called 
dance of the Laysan albatross. After 
the ice goes out in the spring, myriads 
of ducks of many kinds come into the 
lagoons and mingle with the gulls. To- 
gether they make a picture replete with 
action and full of the beautiful life of the 
great Outdoors. 
ARTHUR W. Van PELT. 





THE FLORIDA BLUE JAY. 





It is a scientific fact, thoroughly es- 
tablished but not fully understood, that 
many of our common Northern birds 
have Southern counterparts, or, better, 
counter-types. These species or sub- 
species are as a rule smaller than their 
Northern brethren, darker in color, and, 
as is usually the case with Southerners 
in clothes or feathers, are more cheerful 
and loquacious. The hairy woodpecker 
(Dryobates villosus) is replaced in Dixie 
by the Southern hairy woodpecker 
(Dryobates villosus Chapmani); the fa- 
miliar whip-poor-will of Michigan and 
Ohio is represented by his near relative, 
the chuck-will’s-widow; even the omni- 
present, aggressive blue-jay of the beech 
and maple woods is largely replaced by 
a type peculiar to the Far South. 

This subspecies, popularly known as 
the Florida blue-jay (scientifically known 
as Cyanocitta cristata florincola) is not to 
be confounded with the Florida jay 
(Aphelocoma floridana) which is not a 
subspecies but a very distinct and differ- 
ent type of jay. He is a genuine d/ue 
jay, while in A. floridana, the predomi- 
nating tone is grey; besides, the latter is 
limited to the peninsula between 27° 
and 30°, while the former is quite com- 
mon in all of the hardwood sections be- 
tween Savannah and Lake Charles. He 
is not a stranger in the pine regions, but 
is not so common as in sections where 
certain varieties of oak grow. 
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When in the oak, replenishing their 
larder, the Florida blue-jays are an in- 
teresting sight. They pull the acorns 
with unerring judgment, discarding the 
immature and worthless, clamp the good 
one down to a limb of convenient size, 
and proceed to split it open and devour 
the contents. The jay, with his mandi- 
bles spread wide apart by an acorn, is a 
ridiculous looking creature. Strange as 
it may seem, he must at the same time 
keep his bill open and keep his mouth 
shut. He can do so if he has to, but 
prefers to make use of the American 
right of free speech as many hours as 
possible out of the twenty-four. 

The Florida blue-jay is hard to dis- 
tinguish from the ordinary jay except by 
his voice and habits. He is probably an 
inch shorter in length from tip of bill to 
tip of tail and has a little more grey in 
his plumage. These points are not al- 
ways distinguishable in the top of a tall 
tree; but right here his notes and habits 
help wonderfully in his identification. 
He loves his kind; consequently is usu- 
ally found in a crowd of his brethren 
and companions; except when angry or 
when his curiosity is aroused, his notes 
are clear and bell-like. In the North 
the blue-jay is the symbol of noise— 
mere sound without melody or har- 
mony; but the man who has heard the 
ringing tones of the C. C. Florincola 
glide from the tree top and float away 
into silence, as pure and sweet as a 
cathedral chime, will always remember 
it with sensations of keenest pleasure. 

Of course, he has his faults. None of 
his family are acquitted from certain 
charges of robbery and murder when 
each thicket and tree top contains its 
precious burden of nestlings. But for 
all that and for all that, the land of the 
possum, persimmon and the pickaninny 
could ill afford to part with the cheerful, 
gifted bluecoat. He gives his contribu- 
tion to the atmosphere of the Far South 
quite as surely as does the vivacious 
mockingbird or the dignified wood 
thrush. James S. Compton, A. B. 


—— 
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JAMES S, COMPTON. 





By profession a school-teacher, by 
choice a naturalist, and by nature an 
amiable, enterprising gentleman, Mr. 
Compton is well entitled to a prominent 
place at the table of the Sports Afield 
Family. His boyhood was spent in 
Michigan and Minnesota, and that he 
was a country boy through and through, 
his numerous writings amply attest. At 
school his interest in natural science 
was so marked as to attract the atten- 
tion of several prominent educators— 
bird and animal life 
being his especial 
favorites. And to- 
day, though he will 
modestly deny the 
assertion, Mr. 
Compton is author- 
ity on the birds of 
the Central South. 
(meaning from the 
Ohio River to the 
Gulf of Mexico). 
He is a graduate of 
Fayette (Ohio) Nor- 
mal School and, 
more recently, of 
Eureka College 
(Illinois)—an_insti- 
tution that has won 
deserved fame for 
its thoroughness — 
and is withal one of 
the most enjoyable 
companions for a hunting or fishing trip 
it were possible to imagine. 





_— 


PECULIARITIES OF SERPENT ANATOMY. 








The popular disfavor with which ser- 
pents are regarded is as firm and almost 
as unchangeable as the everlasting hills. 
To the public eye, all snakes look alike. 
To the student of natural science the 
lowly serpent is always a most interest- 
ing animal. From an anatomical stand- 
point the serpent possesses many pe- 
culiarities, the recounting of which may 
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prove interesting, even to the unscientific 
reader. 

In all serpents there is considerable 
uniformity in the character of the skele- 
ton. The general shape of the skull is 
the same in all serpents, but certain in- 
ternal organs in various species vary 
greatly; for example, some forms pos- 
sess two functional lungs, other forms 
have one lung and a rudimentary lung, 
while some possess but a single lung 
only. The teeth of snakes have no roots 
and are not sunk in alveoli, but their 
bases are co-ossified with the bones 
which bound the mouth. In certain gen- 
era (Opisthoglypha) 
there is a groove 
on the anterior (ex- 
ternal face) of the 
posterior one or two 
teeth of the max- 
illary bone. In one 
genus (Ogmodon) 
all the teeth are 
grooved; while in 
the venomous spe- 
cies it is the anterior 
teeth which have 
undergone modifica- 
tion. In the Protero- 
glypha the anterior 
tooth is deeply 
grooved on the an- 
terior face, and the 
edges of the groove 
have grown forward 
and inward, so as 
to be in _ contact, 
thus enclosing a tube. In the Soleno- 
glypha this union has become com- 
plete fusion, so that no trace of the 
primitive groove remains, although it is 
distinct in individuals at birth. The fora- 
men at the anterior base of this tooth in 
Proteroglypha Solenoglypha receives the 
papilliform extremity of the efferent duct 
of the salivary poison gland, and thus 
conducts the poison to the slit-like open- 
ing at the front apex of the crown— 
these remarks applying, of course, only 
to those forms possessing fully developed 
teeth. Some snakes are toothless, while 
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some have only rudimentary teeth, no- 
ticeable only on close examination. 

The tongue is long and cylindrical and 
is retractile into a sheath which opens in 
the anterior part of the floor of the 
mouth, immediately in front of the glot- 
tis. Its free extremity is deeply bifur- 
cate and it is the only retractile organ of 
the serpents. The alimentary canal is 
elongate and the stomach is a simple 
enlargement of its diameter, without 
transverse curvature. In Colubroidea 
there is but one pulmonary artery, while 
in the Peropoda there are two. The 
thyroid gland is near the auricles of the 
heart, on the middle line. The respira- 
tory system includes the larynx, trachea 
and lungs—the characters of the larynx 
in the majority of the groups momen not 
yet been worked out. 

In many snakes a small tubercle may 
be observed at the anterior canthus of 
the glottis. In the serpents the trachea 
is not divided into bronchial tubes; but, 
where there are two lungs, it is discon- 
tinued at the bifurcation, or fork, except 
in the case of the presence of a rudimen- 
tal right lung. In this case the wall of 
the trachea is perforated by a foramen 
which communicates (in rare cases by a 
tube) directly with the rudimental lung. 
In such a case the tracheal cartilages 
may be continued for a long distance as 
a band on the left lung. 

The lungs are sacs, surrounded by a 
layer of reticulate bars or lamine of 
greater or less thickness. The bars are 
most robust at the anterior part of the 
lung, and become more attenuated and 
enclose larger spaces toward the distal 
regions. In many species, especially the 
Solenoglypha, the distal part of the lung 
has very thin membraneous walls. In 
Chersydrus the reticulate structure con- 
tinues to the extremity, and the tracheal 
lung has no lumen. The left lung us- 
ually does not extend beyond the gall 
bladder, but in Chersydrus it extends to 
the anus. The post-tracheal or true 
lungs begin opposite the ventricle of the 
heart or just posterior to it. The rudi- 
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mental right lung, when present, is situ- 
ated near the apex of the heart. 

In the Catodonta we find a single 
elongated right lung; no rudiment of 
left lung and no tracheal lung. In the 
Epandonta there is a right lung, which 
is not elongate, and no rudimental left 
lung—a cellular body surrounding the 
trachea, and extending from the heart to 


.the throat, without lumen or connection 


with the trachea.* 

The Tortricina (Ilysiidz) exhibit two 
lungs, the ventral one to the left side of 
the middle line, rudimental, but lined 
with pulmonary tissue like the right 
lung, and less reduced than in the Colu- 
broidea. In Cylindrophis maculata the 
right lung extends only to the liver; in 
Ilysia scytale the right lung is larger; 
while in Rhinophis oxyrhynchus we find 
one very large left lung and a very 
small left lung (no tracheal lung). Asa 
rule the Colubroidea possess two well 
developed but unequal functional lungs. 
Some forms of Crotalidz exhibit a rudi- 
mental lung, while others do not. In 
some species the rudimental lung is oft- 
en concealed from view and difficult to 
discover. 

The serpents possess no urinary blad- 
der, but the ureters empty by separate 
orifices into the cloaca. The kidneys 
are unsymmetrically placed—that of the 
right side being anterior to that of the 
left. Some snakes possess rudimental 
limbs—those forms closely related to 
the Sauria, such as the Peropoda. 

I might go on and write a long arti- 
cle on all the various organs of the ser- 
pent’s anatomy—all of which are more 
or less peculiar in character from a com- 
parative standpoint and in some cases 
even in a physical light (as, for example, 
the remarkable tracheal lung found in 
many forms). A detailed account would 
necessarily be more or less technical and 
would hardly be clear or interesting to 
the lay reader, the above brief mention 
being merely sufficient to give an idea 
of what may be disclosed to him who 





* The presence of a tracheal lung in this group is not 
yet fully confirmed. 
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cares to make a long, careful study of 
serpent anatomy and its related interests. 
Morris Browninc RICE. 





A FREAK DEER HEAD. 





Abnormal growths of deer antlers were 
seen with more or less frequency in our 
Western States during the earlier settle- 
ment of the country, though nowadays 
they are sufficiently rare to excite more 
than passing comment. As regards the 
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sense of sight of the robin. I beg to 
submit that the food of the blackbird 
being on the surface, such as seeds, 
slugs, worms, etc., is discovered by the 
sense of sight, but the robin discovers 
its food by the sense of hearing, for its 
food lies beneath the surface in the form 
of angle and other worms that feed 
among the roots of grasses. A robin 
can hear a worm boring at a distance of 
5 ft. Naturally it picks up other food 
by the sense of sight, but, when seeking 
worms, it depends entirely on its hearing 
to discover them. 





may be truthfully 
said to border on 
the wonderful, both 
on account of the 
thick massing to- 
gether of the ant- 
lers at their bases 
as well as by reason 
of the number of 
points. G. ‘W. Pay- 
son of Chicago (to 
whom we are in- 
debted for the pho- 
to) says that he 
counted 12 points 
on the right antler 
and 11 on the left 
—a total of 23 
points. This buck 
was shot Oct. 6, 
1882, in Lawrence 
County, Ills. 5 
miles from Vincen- 


head here shown, it 
~~~ 








J. H. Mackay. 
Norfolk, Neb. 

WritTinGc of the 
passenger pigeon in 
Bird Lore, William 
Dutcher says: 
“When roosting, 
pigeons were at- 
tacked by men arm- 
ed with guns, poles, 
clubs and even pots 
of sulphur, and wag- 
on-loads of birds 
were killed nightly. 
Similar methods of 
destruction were em- 
ployed when the 
birds were nesting. 
At this season the 
squabs were espe- 
cially desired and 
the trees were shak- 








nes, Ind., by a party 
of hunters compris- 
ing Wm. McAndrew, G. I. Neptune, T. 
P. Agnew and the genial Perry Tin- 
dolph of Vincennes. 


= 





ANENT “BIRD FORAGERS.” 





In a very interesting article in the 
July Sports AFIELD, entitled “Bird 
Foragers,” the author notes the differ- 
ence in the attitude of the robin and 
blackbird while seeking food, the former 
holding its head up and the latter down, 
and he attributes this to the keener 
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en or felled to ob- 
tain them. When 
the wants of the hunters had been sup- 
plied, droves of hogs were released be- 
neath the nesting trees to feed on the 
birds remaining. At one of the last 
known pigeon ‘nestings,’ near Petoskey, 
Michigan, in 1878, it is estimated that 
one billion birds were killed during the 
season. Such is the story of the wild 
pigeon, whose extermination is paralleled 
only by that of the buffalo. During the 
period of its abundance the wild pigeon 
was distributed throughout eastern North 
America from Hudson’s Bay to Florida.” 
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Cares an’ troubles roll away 
When Me an’ Gus goes fishin’ 
*"Long erbout th’ break o’ day— 
When Me an’ Gus goes fishin’. 
Scus’ly sleep a-dreamin’ ’bout 
Fun we'll hev a-pullin’ out 
Them there big Nebrasky trout, 
When Me an’ Gus goes fishin’. 


Some folks calls ’em bullheads; say — 
When Me an’ Gus goes fishin’ 
*Long erbout th’ break o’ day— 
When Me an’ Gus goes fishin’— 
We jes’ ‘low we're goin’ t’ bring 
Back a whollickin’ big string 
Of Nebrasky trout, by jing! 
When Me an’ Gus goes fishin’. 


Drat yer fancy flies, by gee! 

When Me an’ Gus goes fishin’. 
Wums is good enough fer me 

When Me an’ Gus goes fishin’. 
Can o’ wums an’ bamboo pole; 
Find a likely lookin’ hole; 
Good-bye trouble, let ’er roll, 

When Me an’ Gus goes fishin’! 




















CARE OF THE ANGLER'’S KIT. 





Upon this subject—the last of this 
series of contributions—I will not aim to 
repeat many of the good things that 
have been said, re-said and better said in 
the columns of Sports AFIELD, but will 
aim more particularly to discuss a few 
points that I think may be new and thus 
helpful to all followers of the gentle art. 
You all know about the necessity of 
keeping a rod well varnished—a little 
touch of oil in the ferrules, so the joints 
will slide together smoothly yet firmly 
and come apart when desired but not 
when not desired. You all know that 
it is well to keep water away from the 
rod as much as possible (especially if it 
be a split bamboo) and that a rod should 
be carried in some kind of a case that 
will protect it from bumps, etc. I think 
that a round sole leather case of about 
2-inch diameter inside is the best of all 
rod cases; the rods are to be rolled up, 
each piece separate, in a suitable strip of 
baize cloth or other similar goods. Two 
rods may be thus rolled in the cloth and 
the whole slid down into the case and 
the cap of the case adjusted. The case 
has a handle on one side, of course, and 
I think such an arrangement is better 
than anything else. I dislike wood 
forms in cloth cases, as they do not af- 
ford suitable protection and are more 
tedious to manipulate. 

The reel should be kept well oiled 
with an oil similar to watch oil. I have 
successfully used Three in One, for which 
I pay about 25 cts. an ounce. The reel 


should be oiled between each outing or 
each day’s fishing. It is astonishing how 
rapidly the moving parts of a reel will 
consume oil, Every month or two the 
reel should be taken apart and wiped 
out clean, care being used in re-adjust- 
ing. In the things new under the sun, 
we are promised a reel made very light, 
of aluminum and so constructed that 
only the barrel or bobbin or spool re- 
volves when the bait is cast out. It is 
automatically in gear when the angler is 
ready to reel in, and in this feature is a 
great improvement, because it removes 
the element of momentum, which is the 
particular cause of the runbacks or 
backlashing. 

Next is the line, and here is a very 
important part of the angler’s outfit. Of 
course no good work can be done in 
bait casting from rod and reel with other 
than a silk line and the texture and size 
of the line must be right, and, as differ- 
ent makers have a different method of 
numbering their sizes, | must confine my 
remarks to the expert Kingfisher silk 
casting line, which seems to have no 
successful competitors. Occasionally we 
wander away—only to return once again 
to the old reliable Kingfisher No. 5; 
finer or coarser does not work so well 
and the No. 5 has become the expert’s 
favorite. It should be understood that 
silk lines do not disintegrate chemically; 
the rapidly growing weakness of the silk 
casting line results from mechanical and 
not chemical disintegration. Silk gar- 


ments are found intact in graves where 
they were placed with the dead a half- 
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century previous and have outworn hu- 
man hair, teeth, etc; but the fibre is so 
slippery that, when silk is in mechanical 
activity, disintegration takes place rapid- 
ly. The best line is the one containing 
the longest fibre which is the best inter- 
woven in its makeup and the Kingfisher 
seems to be just that. And I have 
found a way to materially advance the 
lasting quality of any line and at the 
same time improve its casting qualities. 
It will do no harm whatever to lay away 
your line, sopping wet if you choose, and 
let it lie there as long as you please; 
but, before using it again, go out into 
the yard and hitch one end to a post and 
walk off the length of that part which 
you wish to dry out and pull up the 
line taut, which will stretch it from 2 to 
3 ft. without danger of breaking; then, 
with a soft piece of woollen rag, slightly 
oiled, walk to and fro the length of the 
line, rubbing it down smooth. This will 
stretch it more and darken the color 
slightly, giving the line a perceptively 
smaller diameter, but it will greatly in- 
crease its strength and lasting qualities. 
Try it and you will be convinced. But 
some of my readers may not have room 
to thus stretch their lines, and for such 
nothing is nicer than a drying reel and 
an angling friend has invented and pat- 
ented one that is certainly a work of art. 
It works automatically, taking your line 
right off your reel, stretching it at the 
same time and even spooling it upon the 
drying reel, and it may be rubbed down 
as it is taken off. It can be run back on 
to the casting reel the same as one 
would reel in a bait. It is certainly a 
valuable adjunct to the angler’s kit, 

As I have before written, the modern 
casting bait is the bait of today; but 
these baits require as much care as any 
other part of the outfit, The hooks 
should be kept needle sharp by the use 
of a small flat file, and this should not 
be neglected, as few makers make them 
sharp enough in the first place. You 
should see to it not only that they are 
sharp to begin with but you should keep 
them so. The under-water lures contain- 
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ing spinners should be kept well oiled 
where the spinners revolve and you 
should see to it that the axles upon 
which the spinners turn do not get out 
of line by bumping the bait, as often 
happens. If the enamel upon the mod- 
ern wooden bait cracks or scales off, 
while it injures the appearance of the 
bait, it in no way detracts from its catch- 
ing qualities; bait makers do their best 
in ornamenting baits, but it often hap- 
pens that the prettiest baits may present 
a cracked coating first, but the angler 
should know that it is only a matter of 
looks and in no wise a question of utili- 
ty. The woods used are practically wa- 
terproof in themselves ‘and it is yet a 
mooted question whether it makes any 
difference what color the bait possesses. 

The most needed change in landing 
nets is in the matter of the net itself. 
The meshes should be nothing less 
than 3 inches square, and the material 
should be of a hard, wiry substance, in 
order that the hooks of our modern 
baits will not get tangled in the net. 
The net should not be deep but ra- 
ther shallow for bass,so as to do away 
with the surplus number of strings. 

Bait CASTER. 

THE photograph of the three young 
fishermen, appearing elsewhere in this 
department and so feelingly alluded to 
by Professor Murch, was sent us by 
Mrs. Lilian Wilson of Bardstown, Ky. 
It depicts the three sons of Mr. Peter 
Eiden, a business man of New Haven, 
Ky. The little fellows were returning 
from a fishing excursion to the Rolling 
Fork, a stream of considerable size near 
their home. They had made an excep- 
tionally good catch and were proud ac- 
cordingly, and gladly posed for the 
photograph. The Rolling Fork abounds 
in fish, some of them of extraordinary 
size, and in season it is a veritable fish- 
erman’s paradise. In whatsoever part 
of the world this issue of Srorts AFIELD 
shall find its way, we are confident that 
this photo of the three little fishermen 
will elicit much favorable comment. 
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A WONDERFUL WHALE STORY. 





About a year ago the steamship 
Madiana, from New York, bound to 
Hamilton, Bermuda, in some unaccount- 
able way ran ashore upon the reefs that 
extend, like a great submerged plateau, 
to a distance of 9 miles from the north 
shores of the island. Thousands of 
tourists and islanders have visited the 
wreck, and many fishing parties have 
found the place a splendid spot for fish- 
ing. Groupers, rockfish, angel-fish, 
sharks and hines are some of the kinds 
most frequently caught; but the bonita 


steamer Madiana. It is said that the whale 
was killed on Saturday morning by Fred 
Tuzo, whose narrative of the episode is as 
follows: 

“On Friday morning we went out in the 
fishing boat Rose of Sharon to haul fish pots. 
When the sun went down Friday evening the 
weather was fine and the crew decided to 
anchor for the night, fish for lobsters and 
finish hauling the fish pots Saturday morn- 
ing. At a late hour all hands went to sleep. 
During the night, I got up to see the time 
by my watch. The stars were shining bright 
at the time and presently, about 150 ft. from 
the boat, I saw something that looked differ- 
ent from the darkness. I called the crew 
and asked Captain Swan, ‘ What is that com- 
ing?’ We agreed to pull up the anchor and 
sail closer to it. As we got near we saw it 
was a sperm whale. The captain sailed past 
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STEAMSHIP ‘“*MADIANA.” A Total Wreck on the Bermuda Reefs, 





and yellow-tail are often seen in shoals 
that look like a shadow of a cloud, and 
the flying fish rises with a flash beneath 
the bows of the fisherman’s launch or 
sloop and flies sometimes a hundred 
yards before it drops again into the 
waves. 

The whale story is from the Bermuda 
Colonist of May 18, 1904, and will be of 
interest to many. It is copied verbatim 
from the paper mentioned. 

THE STORY. 

On Sunday the steamer Triton towed into 

St. Georges the carcass of a whale that had 


been taken in tow early in the morning in 
the vicinity of the wreck of the stranded 


and put the boat on the port tack. As she 
sailed past again, I jumped from the deck 
upon the whale’s back and the boat went on 
some distance, as Swan was afraid he would 
smash the boat with his tail. I called to him 
to throw me a spear that we use to kill large 
sharks and with this I speared the whale 
under the left fin. He darted off, with me 
on his back and holding on to the handle of 
the spear, and fortunately made in-shore, 
running himself upon a shoal near Ledge 
Flat; had he headed off-shore I would never 
again have been heard of. The boat took 
me off and we remained by all night until 
daylight. 

“We went and hauled the rest of the fish 
pots. Meanwhile the tide flowed and the 
whale floated off the reef, dead. We went 
to it and towed it into deep water, so that 
a tugboat could get to it and then started 
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for Hamilton and reported it. Sunday morn- 
ing the 7’riton went out and towed the whale 
to Smiths Island. There was no wound on 
the carcass except the one I made with the 
spear. A great lot of sharks followed the 
whale and mutilated the carcass. There was 
a lot following it when I jumped on it.” 

On Sunday hundreds of people visited 
Smiths Island to view the whale, which was 
about 40 ft. long. The men who prepared 
the blubber for frying say that it will yield 
about 20 barrels of oil. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE BLUEGILL. 








All praise to Brother Wade for his 
sturdy confession of a love for angling 
where the bluegills roam, in those Michi- 
gan lakes near Marshall. I have only 
just now read his admirable tribute to 
that fish (in Sports AFIELD for May, 
1903) wherein he tells of the delights 
of holding just a common cane pole as 
he sat in a leaky boat, busily occupied 
in getting more than his half of those 85 
bluegills. No, not a game fish; just a 
sunfish that Nature forgot to paint in 
yellow and made all bright and lively in 
steel-blue pigments—a fish giving a tre- 
mendous pull as he scoots sidewise and 
the line cuts the water and a bad tease 
when he and his myriad little brothers 
are small and eat the bait while the 
growling angler is after his larger broth- 
ers. How well I know him! and how 
that fish has gladdened many a happy 
hour on Devil's, Coldwater, Whitmore, 
Sand, Goose and Klinger’s Lakes in 
Southern Michigan. But let Mr. Wade 
take a Saturday off and drive about 15 
miles from Marshall, southward to the 
much befished Morrison’s Lake, north 
of Coldwater; there to admire its beauty 
and have a try at the “strawberry” or 
‘‘calico” bass. Not so many of them, 
but they are still to be taken; and mem- 
ories of my delights there in the late 
‘60s tempt me to change my whole plan 
for next month, and, instead of going to 
Newfoundland to fish for salmon, to just 
refrain from buying this listed lot of 
necessary salmon tackle, and go out to 
Coldwater, and, getting a boat at the 
bridge a mile west of town, row north 
through that long lake into Morrison’s 
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Lake, and live those days of 1868 over 

again, when I watched the cork bobber 

as it went under the water amcng the 

bulrushes and the beautifully marked 

“strawberries” were pulled in out of the 

wet. L. F. Brown. 
New York City. 


— 


“BEEN FISHIN’.” 

No doubt of it! The man who can- 
not read the story of the trip in the open 
book of these youngsters’ faces has got 
so far away from his own boyhood that 
he is only 

“Fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.”’ 
Note the 7x9 smile that illumines the 
face of the centre one of the trio. His 
joy runs clear down to his toes, which 
are unconsciously toying with the nap 
of the rug at his feet. He caught the 
big one—that is certain. The laughter 
in his shining eye tells the story as plain 
as print. Little Mr. Sober Eyes, by his 
side, didn’t catch so many, but he helped 
to dig the bait, and carried the can and 
made himself generally useful; he also 
was permitted to carry the string of fish 
part of the way home. Incidentally, he 
saw more than either of the others and 
absorbed a heap of fishing lore that will 
stand him in stead hereafter. Mr. Self 
Possessed, on the other side—there’s a 
boy for your whiskers! Why, he would 
fight at the drop of the hat—and win 
too. He has many a time got his shirt 
turned wrong side out when crawling 
through the fence (!) on hot July after- 
noons—when swimming was really a 
necessity to cool one’s blood, in spite of 
the maternal interdict. He knows where 
the fish bite best, and can find a pinch 
bug (helgramite) under any old stone 
when the other fellows, who were hunt- 
ing too, had passed by. His big toe 
got sunburned on this particular after- 
noon and of course it itches as soon as 
he is out of the sun; so he scratches it 
with the other foot. 

Likewise observe—O! ye men who 
were boys once! — that the fish are 
strung on a crotched stick, cut on the 
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“O! for boyhood’s days of June! 
Crowding years’in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for.””-—WHITTIER. 





bank of the stream. The old jack-knife 
with which it was amputated has the lit- 
tle blade broken short off; at the pres- 
ent moment it reposes in the front pock- 
et of the jumpers, just under his care- 
lessly hooked thumb. 

Why, bless my soul! you can smell 
the rank river odors again, and feel the 
sharp edges of the swale grass across 
your toes; the blue beech branches 


switch across your face as you clatter 
down the bank in long, jumping strides, 
in your eagerness to be first on the spot. 
The knots on the old, peeled blue beech 
pole are all worn smooth with much 
handling; you know the feel of every 
inch of it. The line, that was an en- 
trancing symphony of blue and red twist 
when first it met your admiring gaze, is 
faded and full of knots now. Never 
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mind; it will hold. “Quit yer sqirmin’, 
Mr. Worm—yer gotter ketch a fish, I 
tell ye!” Plop! the lead sinker cuts the 
water. 

“Betcher I ketch the first one!’’ 

Five minutes —ten—and you repeat 
the time worn incantation: 

“Fishy, fisby in the brook, 
Come and bite my little hook.” 

Swish!—zip! Back and forth goes 
the line. Now it cuts a circle. “Gee! 
bet he’s a big one!” And with a mighty 
heave the line cuts the perimiter of a 
circle overhead and line-and-pole length 
back in the brush lands—a six-inch 
“punkin seed.” Joy? Why, this pic- 
ture is a reincarnation of Gran’paw King, 
E. K. Stedman and Yours Truly — de- 
cide for yourself which is which. No 
bass, King of Fighters; no spotted 
beauty, landed with dainty modern lure 
will ever hold one tithe of the exquisite 
joy that thrilled every fibre of your boy- 
ish microcosm over your first punkin 
seed. Take, if you must, all the pleas- 
ures of maturer years, but leave us the 
memory of 
*“ Boyhood’s days of June!” 

CLARENCE A. Murcu. 


SPORT IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 








Writing from St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, last week, L. F. Brown regrets the 
Sports Afield Man’s absence from his 
fishing party and encloses the following 
bit of local news from the Western Star: 
“An idea of the splendid fishing now to 
be had in the waters of Robinson’s 
Brook, may be gathered from the fact 
that on the roth inst. Mr. Sears captured 
with a fly a 28-lb. salmon, and, on Sat- 
urday Mr. McDougall of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia (Halifax) secured a 24- 
pounder and two 10-pounders. Besides 
these, several other large fish have been 
taken. Salmon are very plentiful in 
most of the rivers on the West Coast, 
and quite a number of tourists are en- 
joying the early fishing.” 

Later (just as this issue is closing) 
Mr. Brown writes from Bay St. George: 
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“Good salmon fishing. Jas. Notman 
took a 2o-lb. fish from Harry’s Brook 
here yesterday, and H. O. Wilbur of 
Philadelphia took 4 very large ones 
from the same stream. At Salmonier, 
H. Finley and party (4 rods) took 51 
salmon in two days that averaged 5 lbs. 
each. In the Codroy yesterday H. D. 
Reid took 2 very large fish, We camp 
on Harry’s Brook tomorrow.” 

WritInG of the sturgeon in the Lon- 
don Shooting Times, an English sports- 
man says that, outside of its curious 
build, shark-like and horny, with shields 
of armor, thick hide, lack of bone in the 
body and the armor-plated ram which 
constitutes its head, it is, after all, its 
great size that constitutes the wonder of 
the sturgeon— 400 or even 500 lbs. not 
exceeding the limits of some of these 
royal fish. The weights of the two larg- 
est I ever saw I was never able to ascer- 
tain. One of them was killed by a tug- 
boat on the Danube; the other was ta- 
ken near Galatz on the same river. Rea- 
sons not unconnected with the olfactory 
nerves prevented very close acquaint- 
ance with the former; but the latter I 
saw in sections and the fish realized at 
market (including the caviare) the sum 
of 1910 francs, (nearly £80). There 
were upwards of 40 kilos of caviare, 
which sold at a sovereign a pound, and 
the head I saw wheeled from the quay 
at Galatz on to the local steamer upon 
just such a luggage hand-truck as the 
British railway porter uses for breaking 
up portmanteaus. The gills overlapped 
the truck and the man had as much as 
he could manage. The body of the fish 
sold at from 1 to 2 francs a kilo, accord- 
ing to whether ‘‘middle-pieces” or not. 
Roughly speaking, this would make the 
fish weigh about 600 kilos, or 1320 Ibs. 
Some of the caviare and the meat was 
forwarded—as is usual—to the King of 
Roumania, and the fact of the capture 
was chronicled in the local papers and 
those of Bucharest at the time (1892). 


























BOB WHITE. 
By ROSCOE BRUMBAUGH. 


He sings, in modest minor key, 
A pensive lay both grave and gay— 
And, wind-blown, down the fields to me 
Comes Long Ago and Yesterday. 


How fine to hear him call at morn, 
When dawn awakes no other strain! 
He walks amid the trembling corn 
And whistles sweetly of the rain. 


When to the west the daylight falls 
And Night treads soft, in shadows dim; 
From uplands then “ Bob White!” he calls, 
And lo! his sweetheart answers him! 


A PENNSYLVANIA CAMP HUNT. 








Several days before the opening of the 
hunting season of 1902 we had every- 
thing shipshape for the woods, the hunt- 
ing fever being hot upon us all, while 
our conversation was continually of for- 
mer trips. On Oct. 14 we loaded our 
duffle and started—three 12x20 tents, a 
clinker boat, camp furniture and uten- 
sils, provisions, etc., stowed upon a hay- 
rack behind a fine team, which speedily 
negotiated the 13 miles to our chosen 
camp ground. There were 8 of us, all 
told. Ed, the veteran of the party, de- 
serves first mention: he was our cook, 
and, despite his 70 years, never failed to 


have an appetizing meal ready for the 
boys at the proper moment. Neal was 
our champion squirrel hunter—a good 
story teller and a jolly good fellow all 
around. Billy could claim very little 
experience, but possessed that readiness 
of spirit which prompts one to climb a 
big tree for a squirrel or swim the Alle- 
gheny for a dead duck. Al had never 
accompanied us on former trips, but 
proved a persistent hunter and enjoyed 
himself a whole lot. Jim's love for 
shooting passes telling; the writer 
taught him wing-shooting and must 
now be at his best to hold him down to 
an even score. Next comes Paul—my 
15-year-old son and a chip off the old 
block; 40 grouse and 2 woodcock was 
his score on this hunt, and he got ’em 
by hard shooting, or so I judged when- 
ever I had occasion to look over my 
store of ammunition. And next in the 
list is Charlie (which is Me), and last, 
but not the poorest game-hustler of the 
lot, ‘‘Gran'paw”—a regular old meat- 
dog, ready to hunt a week or Io days 
straight, and equally ready to take a 
chunk of steak out of your shins if you 
happen to encroach upon his own favor- 
ite place by the fire at night. 

It is needless to describe the enjoy- 
ment of clinging to that hay-rack over 
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13 miles of rough road. We enjoyed 
ourselves, all right, and that must suffice. 
Our camp ground was on the Allegheny 
River near Larrabee. All hands help- 
ing, we soon had the tents up and ar- 
rangements made for the convenience 
and comfort of their occupants in all 
kinds of weather. The team was fed 
and sent home, night settled around and 
upon our little kingdom, supper was 
eaten and pipes filled, and we smoked 
and told stories until bedtime. As usual 
on first nights in camp, we found it im- 
possible to sleep until the wee sma’ 
hours—strangeness of surroundings and 
the excitement of the past hours making 
us wakeful. But, somehow, the cook 
managed to sleep and awake at the 
proper time, and we were eating break- 
fast at an hour when the light of a gaso- 
line lamp was indespensable, and shortly 
afterward were abroad after game. 
Grouse, woodcock, squirrel, rabbit and 
an occasional duck comprised what we 
sought in this line and our search was 
by no means unavailing. Jim and my- 
self, with Gran’paw’s assistance, took care 
of the grouse and woodcock, while the 
remainder of the party looked after the 
squirrels, rabbits and ducks. About 25 
head of game was our average daily bag 
—enough for the table and a lot left 
over for the visitors who annually “ hap- 
pen” into camp on the first Sunday af- 


ter our arrival. On this occasion their. 


arrival found us with 46 grouse, 25 
squirrels, 12 woodcock, 5 rabbits and 4 
mallards already cooking, and there 
wasn’t a hindleg or a wing or wishbone 
too many.—No, siree! There were 53 
of the visitors—making 61 of us to feed 
—and we afterwards learned they had 
fasted from 24 to 48 hours, in anticipa- 
tion of “hitting something good.” Well, 
they hit it, and pretty hard, too. Several 
of our camp stools broke down with 
them after that dinner, but the visitors 
were too happy to mind such little acci- 
dents as that, and, Bless your heart! we 
didn’t care a bit more. Our guests had 
remembered the hour that follows eat- 
ing, and there were lots of good cigars 
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in evidence, as well as other luxuries 
which usually come packed in glass. 
Perhaps it is needless to relate that some 
of the visitors delayed their departure, 
and that the last one of them, after be- 
ing helped into his buggy at 4 in the 
morning, wanted to kiss me and declared 
I was the best fellow he had ever met. 
Anyway, when we called on the cook 
for an early breakfast, not a bite of meat 
could he find; so we broke our fast on 
coffee, bread, warmed-over baked beans 
and pickles. That day our task was to 
replenish the larder, and never again was 
our supply of game permitted to run 
low. During the 7 days we hunted our 
bag aggregated 108 grouse, 32 wood- 
cock, 45 black and grey squirrels, 11 
mallards and 10 rabbits. In the season 
of 1903 we again hunted the same 
grounds successfully, and I may tell of 
this outing in some future article. 
C. A. Duke. 
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AN ILLINOIS QUAIL HUNT. 





We had planned our quail hunt a 
half-year before; but the morning of 
Nov. 1 found all four of us ready and 
eager for the fray, and our dogs like- 
wise. Arriving at the shooting grounds, 
we put our horse in a farmer friend’s 
barn, filled our pockets with shells and 
started out. Luck seemed to be with 
us; for, walking down a long hedge, 
some 50 rods from our horse, we flushed 
a nice covey of birds and managed to 
bag 5 of their number—my shooting 
chum scoring a double (something very 
unusual for him). The morning being so 
chilly, the birds seemed loath to leave 
their warm beds; but, following them 
up, it was not long before one of the 
dogs came to a dead stand and once 
more the fun began. They rose singly 
and by pairs, until it seemed that there 
must have been 50 in that one covey; 
but, when we got through, we were only 
11 birds to the good. Walking some 
distance further on, we entered a large 
cornfield, and, following down a low 
hedge fence, it was not long before our 























IN THE FIELD. 


old reliable Irish setter, Floss, came to a 
staunch point, and we all knew what 
that meant—for she is never in error 
when once she assumes that attitude of 
subdued excitement. We advanced 
slowly, being careful not to go too near, 
as our other dogs were backing her and 
we did not want to run any chances (the 
more so as one of them was only a pup- 
py and we did not know how he would 
act); but, finally, the birds were flushed, 
and nice ones they were too. However, 
we only got 3 out of them, as Friend B. 
did not shoot—claiming that his safety 
was on; but he shortly afterward re- 
deemed himself by killing a cotton-tail 
at fully 80 yds. Thus we kept on till 
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LIFE IN THE OPEN. 





See photos on pages 154 and 155, 


A member of the Sports Afield Fam- 
ily, who claims residence at Box Elder, 
Wyoming, has favored us with a couple 
of photographs of more than ordinary 
merit, and we offer them here for the 
benefit of his brethren. Such snap-shots 
aid wonderfully in convincing our East- 
ern readers that the wildness of the West 
is not altogether a thing of the past; that 
the cowboy of the present day busies 
himself with duties other than the build- 
ing of pasture fences and branding 
chutes; and that he carries the riata at 
his saddlehorn for service instead of mere 











A PENNSYLVANIA CAMP HUNT.—Showing our Camp and some of the Boys lined up for Action. 





old Sol had hidden his cheery face be- 
hind the golden lining of the western 
sky; then we wearily turned our foot- 
steps northward to where our horse was 
stabled. Arriving, we counted up our 
day’s spoils and found we had 36 fine, 
plump birds and 7 rabbits. Then came 
the drive home, followed by supper; af- 
ter which ’tis always a great pleasure to 
sit around the fire and discuss the won- 
derful kills: and still more wonderful 
misses that had been made that day, and 
it was certainly a comfort to us to real- 
ize that we had bagged all our game in a 
sportsmanlike manner and not killed any 
more than we could easily make use of. 
Morrison, Ills. Harry V. SuHaw. 


ostentatious display. For roping a 
“beef,” horn and hoof (to get a closer 
and convincing view of a doubtful brand) 
or enmeshing a very much alive and 
cantakerous wild cat, the coil of horse- 
hair, rawhide or plain “seagrass”’ proves 
as of old its usefulness in experienced 
hands—and on the cattle ranges of 
Wyoming skill in its handling is the 
rule rather than the exception. 





OUTFITTING FOR A MOUNTAIN TRIP. 





When making a journey of several 
weeks by wagon, says R. L. Edmondson 
in the Denver Field and Farm, the fol- 
lowing outfit will satisfy all wants so far 
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as comfort is concerned, and can be 
packed easily in a spring wagon: Tent 
10x12, 4 ft. wall, 10 ounce duck; sheet- 
iron stove, weight 25 lbs.; four lengths 
of 4-inch stove pipe; axe; shovel; file 
to sharpen axe; water-pail, coffee pot, 
tea pot, 2 frying-pans, 2 stew-kettles, 
wash-basin, dish-pan, dough-pan, butch- 
er-knife, bread-pan, cups, plates, knives, 
axle grease, and do not forget some bal- 
ing wire. Secure an experienced driver, 
a true team and a strong spring wagon. 
Pay attention to the harness and brake 
and make them safe. Have everything 

















A WILD CAT IN CHANCERY. 


Amateur photo by W. M. Grant, Box Elder, Wyoming. 





in readiness to load, packed in as small 
compass as possible. Load the grocery 
boxes and the sacked vegetables first. 
Place the bedding and grips on them, 
then spread the tent over everything to 
provide against the rain. Run the ridge- 
pole through the stove-pipes and fasten 
it on the side opposite the brake, and 
secure the sheet-iron stove behind. Fas- 
ten everything with 30 ft. of half-inch 
rope. Here is a list of groceries needed 
for a mountain trip: Canned beef (if not 
on a hunting trip), lard, dried fruits, 
flour, potatoes, onions, tea, coffee, sugar, 
salt, pepper, baking powder, soda, soap, 
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matches, oatmeal, rice, syrup, tomatoes, 
canned milk, corn and candles. Forget 
about luxuries until returning home. 
Plainer food than this made the best 
men in the country—the pioneers. 

Having satisfied yourself as to which 
direction the wind usually blows, select 
a sheltered spot, aiming to pitch the tent 
with its back to the wind; also within 
hauling distance of wood and water. 
Take your time and choose a smooth, 
level place. First unhook and attend to 
the team, leaving the wagon 6 yards 
from the front of the place selected for 
the tent. Put up the tent and uphol- 
ster it with the remainder of the load. 
Dig a small trench around the tent, in 
such a manner as to carry off the water 
in case of a storm. 

The best manner to erect a tent when 
alone is to spread it out flat, drive the 
corner stakes, fasten the guy ropes, slide 
the ridge-pole in position under the tent 
as it lies on the ground, insert the front 
upright, walk in through the door of the 
tent and place the rear upright. Regu- 
late the 4 corner ropes so as to square 
the tent, then drive the 4 corner founda- 
tion pegs, keeping the tent tight and 
square. Drive the remaining foundation 
pegs, then the guy rope pegs. Tighten 
the ropes and bank up the tent with dirt 
—not too much. One man alone can 
erect a tent in any kind of a wind storm, 
providing the ropes hold, by first driving 
the 4 foundation pegs and 4 corner guy 
rope pegs, and banking the tent with soil 
before raising the ridge-pole. This keeps 
the wind from getting underneath the 
tent. Put the bedding in the right hand 
far corner of the tent, the groceries in 
the left far corner, the stove in the front 
to the left, using the right side as a door 
way. Clean all dry weeds and leaves out 
from under the stove before starting a 
fire, or the inhabitants will, be smoked 
out of the tent. Pine boughs—Colorado 
feathers—scientifically laid are comfort- 
able and healthful to lie upon and keep 
the bedding dry. Make a hole for the 
stove pipe 18 inches from the ridge-pole 
and the same distance from the upright. 
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The advantages of this are obvious: 
when cooking one is able to stand up- 
right; eit steadies the top joints of the 
pipe; in a wind the top of the tent is al- 
ways undulating and the tin rubbing on 
the stove-pipe keeps one awake at night. 
The canvas has less play near the pole, 
causing little or no noise. Take 2 pieces 
of tin 14x14, punch holes round the out- 
side edge 2 inches apart. From centre 
of one cut out a piece 4% inches in di- 
ameter. On the other piece mark a 
circle the same size and cut from centre 


came in the fire went out. Do not try 
it. Always do as the preacher “says” 
and not as the preacher does. Do not 
throw your hat on the ground any old 
place arouud camp, especially if you 
carry fishing flies in your hat band. 
Mice make short work of gut or fly 
hooks. If the horses are to be turned 
loose on the range to rustle feed, take 
picket ropes half an inch thick and 40 
ft. long with hobbles and bells. Be care- 
ful about picketing green horses. Watch 
them until they learn how to handle 

















INSPECTING A BLURRED BRAND. 


Amateur photo by W. M. Grant, Box Elder, Wyoming. 





to circumference 10 radii. Cut a hole 
in the roof of the tent, laying one tin on 
the outside, the other in, bending the 
strips cut to the centre in one, over the 
circle cut in the other. Then sew the 
outside edge of the tin with wire through 
the punched holes. A good way to fix 
the stove-pipe hole safely is to get a ring 
made of one-quarter inch iron and sew 
the outside circle to the tent. 

I once put up a stove-pipe in a tent 
the wrong side up and when the rain 


themselves. They invariably get wound 
up in the rope and generally burn their 
hind feet under the fetlock. If they do, 
keep the sore places well greased. If 
the horses are attached to one another, 
picket one and hobble one, taking it turn 
about. Re-picket on fresh feed morn- 
ing, noon and night. 





IF your outfit is not complete write 
us for premium offers. We can get you 
anything in the sporting goods line. 
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TRICKED BY A FOX. 





Now, boys and girls, I am going to 
tell you how I almost succeeded in 
capturing, for a pet, a sleek, chubby 
young fox. The fox, like other noted 
characters, has had many stories told 
of him, and yet there is material for 
more. One foggy morning in May, 
while walking slowly along a narrow 
canon in northwestern Nebraska, I un- 
expectedly found a den of red foxes. 
The den was a large hole dug in the 
bank, which was very steep, and the 
mouth of the den was about 15 ft. 
above the floor of the cafion. A few 
rods from the den there is a sharp 
bend in the canion, and on coming 
around this point I saw an old fox 
and 5 young ones playing and tum- 
bling about in the sand like so many 
kittens. In a moment my gun was at 
my shoulder; but Conscience — said: 
“Pont shoot and leave those happy 
little fellows motherless.” And I 
obeyed—for Conscience is a safe in- 
structor. On seeing me, the old fox 
gave a short, sharp bark, and ran slow- 
ly away, up the caion. I do not think 
the cubs were aware of my presence, 
but the mother’s warning cry sent 
them on a wild race for the den. I 
wish that I could picture to you that 
reckless scramble for safety. They 
were so eager to reach the den that 
they crowded and jostled each other 
so that one fat little trickster lost his 
footing and rolled over and over back 
to the bottom of the cafion. Now, 
thought I, ’ have him for a pet, and 
I started to catch the unfortunate cub, 
but, like the Irishman’s flea, when I 
put my hand on him he wasn’t there— 


managing to elude me and reach his 
den in safety. 

A few days afterward I revisited the 
spot. This time I did not follow the 
canon, but crept cautiously up to the 
edge of the bank opposite the den, 
and, looking down, was pleased to see 
them all on the old playground; but 
scarcely had I peeped over the edge 
of the bank, when the watchful mother 
again gave a short bark—the danger 
signal—and was soon out of sight in 
some bushes that grew near by, while 
the little ones ran for the den. I was 
very much disappointed at this, for I 
had hoped to watch them a few min- 
utes at play, but found consolation in 
the thought that I would yet secure a 
pet from that family.. The next morn- 
ing I returned with pick and shovel 
and a fixed determination to capture 
one of those cunning little cubs. The 
wall of the cafion was a mixture of 
rock and gravel; but the worst feature 
of the case was that some of the stones 
were loose and looked as if they were 
strongly inclined to take a lower posi- 
tion. Nevertheless, I must have one 
of those young foxes, just there over 
mv head, a few feet in the bank; so, 
going to work, I dug footholds where 
needed until I reached the mouth of 
the den. Here I found a small, shelf- 
like spot where I could work to good 
advantage and soon I had a large pile 
of stone and dirt beneath me. After 
digging several feet into the bank I 
reached the end of the den, where I 
found two things: One was a nice, 
cosey nest of fur and feathers; the 
other was—a second disappointment, 
for the nest was empty. The mother 
had become alarmed for the safety of 
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her babies and had during the previous 
night carried them to a safer retreat. 
Just then I concluded that I didn't 
want a pet fox, anyhow-——they are so 
mischievous and tricky. 

Ilartington, Neb. T. S. ALLISON. 


A GOOD EVENING'S SHOOT. 








Noticing the editor’s request that 
his boy friends write him often, I will 
now try to tell about my last spring’s 
goose hunt, and hand you herewith a 
picture of my geese, taken the morn- 
ing after they were killed. Our place 
is along Coon Creek, which overflows 
every spring—covering a wide sweep 
of low ground and making a favorite 
feeding ground for ducks and geese. 
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of geese headed my way and flopped 
down flat on that driftwood. I don’t 
suppose it took them more than a min- 
ute to get to me, but it seemed like 
an hour. When they were almost above 
me, I pulled the old Winchester pump 
up and gave it to the head gander and 
down he came like a bag of stones. I 
had to jump out of my blind to get out 
of his way. Throwing in another shell, 
I fired at the flock, but did not seem to 
hit any. They flew east until across 
the creek, when 2 more fell out— 
making me 38. After sending Prince 
after them. I set out for home,. well 
pleased with my last hunt of the sea- 
son. FRANK CLAYTON. 
Genoa, Illinois. 














MY THREE GEESE——-TAKEN THE MORNING AFTER, 


Amateur photo by FRANK CLAYTON, Genoa, Illinois. 





The geese seem to be especially fond 
of a small island in Harris’ pasture and 
for several nights I had been watching 
au large flock alight there. Soon April 
9, about 6 p. m., I went out to see if I 
could have any luck. I had just got 
nicely across the slough and onto this 
island and was engaged in gathering 
up a lot of driftwood to make me a 
blind, when all at once I heard a great 
splashing, and, looking up, saw my old 
setter, Prince, a-making for me. After 
looking at me, wagging his tail joy- 
fully, he went and mounted guard on 
the driest, highest part of the island. 
I was looking around for something to 
throw at him, when I happened to 
glance to the south and saw a big gang 


HUNTING BAIT. 

At this season of the year very few 
of our boys can withstand the invita- 
tion of greening fields and budding for- 
ests, and the more prudent of them 
carry fish lines in their pockets, that 
they may be prepared for emergencies. 
They remember that goodly sized fishes 
journey to the heads of the tiniest 
streams during the spring freshets, and 
take it for granted that some of them 
are laggardly in returning, and, when 
the deep channel so lately traversed 
suddenly becomes a shallow rivulet, 
must find temporary lodgment in the 
larger pools until another rain permits 
escape to the river. So every hole, too 
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deep or too muddy for the eye to dis- 
cover its bottom, becomes a mystery 
that the true angler cannot pass by 
unexplored. Maybe there are some big 
ones in it! Who knows? Pocket knives 
pop into evidence from pants pockets, 
fish poles are cut and trimmed and 
lines attached—and the next thing is 
bait. What shall it be?) Earthworms 
is the first thought; but these are not 
always obtainable. In many localities 
an hour’s work with a spade or hoe 
might fail to discover a single one, and 
this is especially the case in the loose, 
sandy soil so often found = along 
streams. In other places, by observing 
earefully the unfailing signs of their 
presence, one can readily dig a plenti- 
ful supply with a knife or a sharpened 
stick. The locality, season and weather 
govern the earthworm supply, and it is 
in no sense universally reliable.  Fail- 
ing to secure this favorite bait, the next 
thought, if there be a gun in the party, 
is to kill a bird, but there are two very 
good reasons why this plan should be 
turned down. In the first place, the 
killing of our feathered songsters is 
prohibited; secondly, their flesh is 
about the poorest bait that was ever 
placed on a hook. But there are lots 
of other things that are good—and 
some of them better than earthworms 
and the place to look for them is 
around old logs and rotten stumps. 
Grubs? Yes, for one thing, and they 
are fairly “ taking” for sunfish, perch, 
small bass and catfish. Look for them 
in the loose earth around stumps; and, 
if the stumps are very rotten, kick them 
to pieces and see what you find. Then 
there is a big black beetle—‘“ Betty 
bugs” they are called in the South— 
which live in colonies under logs, or 
under their bark if it be loose, and 
their young are white and long and 
very “grubby” in appearance, and 
pretty nearly any sort of a fish will 
snap them up on sight. I always look 
for them when I'm fishing at this time 
of year; but the last time I was on the 
creek there were no “ Betties,” and I 
had to try a doubtful substitute—noth- 
ing less than the soft snails or slugs 
that are common everywhere, and par- 
ticularly in evidence after a rain. There 
were dozens of them under the bark 





on the first log I examined, and, as ¢ 
last chance, 1 put one of them on my 
hook, dropped it in the water and— 
Say! it was exactly what the fish were 
starving for. Dll never forget how the 
goggle-eves went for those slugs and 
ll never quit kicking myself for neg- 
lecting to give them a trial vears and 
years ago. BENNIE E, SEABROOK. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

asst os 
HOW TO TRAP BEAVER. 

Once you have located a colony of 
beaver, the catching of them is an easy 
matter. You must remember that they 
are’ the easiest of all the fur-bearing 
animals to take fright, unless it be 
their cousin, the otter. Bear in mind 
also that if they are driven from their 
home they will go up the stream in the 
spring, but if in the fall they will go 
farther down. So, in case of your 
colony moving, the season will tell you 
which way to look for them. 

First get a few No. 4 Newhouse 
traps; see to it that they will spring 
only with about 4 or 5 Ibs. weight 
squarely on the pan, else you will 
catch muskrats and kittens; the latter 
should be left to grow up and the 
former can be caught in other ways. 
Go carefully along the stream above 
the beaver settlement in the morning, 
while dew or frost is on, and look for 
“sion.” You will find on some low 
bank, not over a foot above the water- 
line, a little cluster of barkless twigs 
and limbs of willow, cottonwood or 
aspen, plainly showing by the tooth- 
marks (which you will in time learn to 
read like print) just how many and 
what kind have stopped here for their 
meals. The well peeled sticks will be 
piled up crosswise, not over a couple 
of feet from the water, and close be- 
side them, just at the water's edge, will 
be a big handful of damp mud. If vou 
will stir this a trifle, you can get a 
whiff of their scent, for the mudheap 
is a “stink pot” to a trapper and tells 
him by its size, the additions to it, ete., 
just how many there were and when 
the beaver fed here and left their scent 
pot, to tell other traveling friends that 
here is food and safety. You can easily 
tell just where they climbed out of the 
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water to the low bank. If in doubt, 
make a foot-wide indentation into the 
bank for a few inches; serape it out to 
6 inches below the top of the water; 
wire a flat rock of 8 or 9 Ibs. securely 
to the bottom of your trap and set 
crosswise about a foot out from the 
bank and a trifle to the left or right of 
the centre of your landing place, leav- 
ing the dog of the trap on the outside, 
as are the bent springs, blocking up 
the trap securely with pegs or rocks, 
to prevent its tipping over and about 
5 or 6 inches under water, like this: 











Always bear in mind that you are 
trapping for a hind foot-—as a beaver 
cannot double up his teeth to his hind 
foot, but will quickly chew off a front 
foot to liberate himself. Never make 
any fastenings of strings; use wire al- 
ways, for his teeth are quick and 
strong. When your trap is set, if you 
have any castor, break off a small piece 
and stick into the scent pot,laying on a 
thin dab of fresh mud; then with your 
hat, hands or a can dip up water and 
splash all over everything you have 
touched for a rod or more around and 
along the trail as you leave the place. 
Always be very careful about this, as 
in this way all human scent is de- 
stroyed. In visiting a trap, just go near 
enough to see it each morning very 
carefully; then sneak away; never 
use tobacco in any way near a trap, as 
it is almost certain to leave a trace 
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that would insure failure. From 4 to 
6 traps is a great plenty to start with. 
Pay the strictest attention to all lit- 
tle details and to carefully splashing 
the ground about the trap, but not 
enough to leave permanent signs of 
your having done so. 

In skinning a beaver, you will need 
a knife above the average of jack- 
knives. Rip from chin to tail straight; 
thence from heel to heel of hind feet; 
be very careful about cutting through 
and also be careful to remove all flesh 
from the skin. Make a hoop of willows 
and sew through the merest edge of 
skin all around, not over an inch apart, 
fastening each loop separately, like 
this: 





) 


a) CUT ALONG LINE 





Keep clean and cool and dry in the 
shade; don’t remove from the hoop un- 
til dry, and it’s worth a good $20.00 
bill. H. E. LecKkeNBY. 





The'dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


..ural desire to be useful to him. 








He is the only,one that regards 








AN INTERESTING LITTER. 





This picture was taken about 10 
years ago, when all my dogs were Irish 
setters. The seven in the wagon were 
a litter by Dora’s Ned out of Sham- 
rock’s Lorna Doone. Ned was a great 
field dog, bred by me, out of my Dora 
{Chief ex Doc) and was sired by Mys- 
tery (Elcho ex Rose). I trained him my- 
self, and, while a very handsome dog, 
he was superlatively good in the field, 
retaining his excellent nose and fine 
bird-sense until he was 14 years old. 
He lived to be 15 years old. Lorna was 
presented to me by F. L. Cheney of 
Pittsfield, Mass.. and was by Kenmore 
Shamrock ex Daisy. When 11 months 
old she made her first point on a bevy 
of quail, while I was exercising her, 
and on the scattered birds I held her 
on a single for five minutes by my 
watch, when I flushed the bird, think- 
ing she had done well enough. She 
was very fast and snappy in her work. 
She never flushed a bird to my knowl- 
edge. With such a combination of 
blood, the above litter were bound to 
make good ones, and they did. I re- 
tained one for my own use, and at 7 
months he started in like an old dog. 
Max was the greatest backer I ever 
saw. The first time he was on birds 
was one morning when I took him out 
with his dam, Lorna. Dear little 


Lorna! what a dog she was! I was 
walking along a road, with the dogs 
to heel, when Lorna flew ahead like a 
streak and was over the fence in a 
jitfv. As the field was a 20-acre stub- 
ble, I let her go. Max was close be- 
hind her and they had not gone 100 
yds. when Lorna pulled up with a 
jerk under a big old chestnut tree and 
Max promptly backed her, standing 20 
yds. in the rear. Now I did not do as 
some fellows would have done—break 
my neck to get to them for fear of a 
flush. I just took my _ time—never 
speaking to the dogs—and, when I got 
near enough to shoot, I stopped and 
admired the beautiful picture for a 
minute or two, lost in admiration. 
Then I flushed a bevy of about 20 
birds, and, I blush to say it, never 
touched a feather. There was some 
consolation, however, in the thought 
that if many brother sportsmen would 
“fess up,” I would not be the only one 
who has done the same thing under 





similar circumstances. Well, I fol- 
lowed the scattered birds and Max 
pinned several singles in beautiful 
stvle, and after I had made a num- 


retrieved 


ber of kills he 
perfectly. 

Max was a great pet in my family 
and was dearly loved by my patients. 
To many a lady in my waiting room 
who was fond of- him he would go, 


every one 
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and, upon the slightest encouragement, 
would put first one and then the other 
paw upon her lap; then, hesitatingly, 
one paw would go to her shoulder, to 
be followed by the other. Thus he 
would stand, gazing at her with his 
beautiful brown eyes, until the approv- 
ing pat would come, when he would 
slowly reverse his movements and 
stand wagging his tail. But Max has 
gone to the great majority and I have 
never owned an Irish setter since. 

T am writing this from a charming 
cottage at Analomink, Monroe County, 
Pa., kept by Dr. Fleming, a member of 


THE DACHSHUND. 


In behalf of one of the best and least 
understood breeds of the dog, I will 
say a few words about the gritty little 
Dachshund. As his name implies, he 
is a Dachs Dog, and, to the German, 
he is a dog for hunting the badger, 
from which his name is derived. And 
his name has been honestly earned by 
hard work, not only on game of this 
kind but on almost all ground game. 
He will also prove a sort of terror to 
any of the stray curs with which every 
town is infested and which are bound 














Compliments of Dr. Epw'p P. Kremer, Lebanon, Penna. 








my own profession, and, as soon as 
this downpour of rain ceases, I shall 
don my fishing duds and try to coax 
a few of the speckled fellows from the 
Broadhead, which flows at the foot of 
the hill upon which the house stands. 
JUVENIS 


THESE are the dull days in dogdom. 
The spring litters of puppies are put- 
ting on their growth and waiting for 
their new masters, whose first inquiry 
when they get back from mountain or 
seashore will be: “Now, where is my 
new puppy?” 
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“JUVENIS” AND HIS IRISH SETTER PUPPIES. 





to try and loaf a little with all of the 
other dogs of the town. But, to return 
to the hunting of the badger. 

Any cur with any sense of gameness 
at all will chase a rabbit out of a hole 
or will kill a rat or chase a squirrel; 
but how many, except a well-trained 
Dachshund, will enter the den of a 
badger and stay there until the badger 
has been routed out? What dog will 
go into a hole and fight three badgers 
for 15 minutes, and, in the end, chase 
3 of the long-clawed pests out and fol- 
low—only to be shot by his fond 
owner, to be put out of his mis- 
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ery (for in the struggle he has been 
cut up and bitten so badly that there 
is not a piece of skin on his body the 
size of the palm of a man’s hand). A 
Dachshund has done this and it would 
seem that this illustration should 
prove sufficient to any of the doubting 
Thomases who have contended that he 
was a coward. 

Sportsmen have written of the sport 
of hunting behind a well-trained set- 
ter, of the enjoyment of shooting ducks 
with a good retriever, of the supreme 
happiness to be had on a day when, 
toward the end, the master’s horn calls 
in the tired foxhounds; but to such as 
these I will say that perchance they 
have never hunted with one of these 
insignificant looking little pieces of 
dog flesh; or, if they had, they would 
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rupted “Will he trail?” Will he 
eat?—one acquainted with the breed 
would be as apt to ask the second 
question as the first. 

As I said before, take them to a good 
locality and the fun is started. Those 
little crooked legs, those long tapering 
tails, and their laughable appearance 
in general cannot but create merri- 
ment from the start; but they are off 
—Ow! ow! Ow! ow! You wouldn’t 
think that so much noise was possible 
from such little fellows. Their yelps 
are as short as their legs and their 
endurance as long as their comical lit- 
tle bodies. Indeed, Mark Twain could 
well say that they looked as if they 
had been born under 4 bureau. But 
they are coming back. Nearer and 
nearer comes the sharp little yelp. 














THE START. 


THE FINISH. 





at least have given the little fellow a 
few words of praise in the column 
after column of stirring descriptions 
of their hunts. 

Nevertheless, I will still ask, in pref- 
erence to all of these, a pack of, say, 
5 or 6 little Dachshunde. I will ask 
no hunter’s horn, with which to call 
them in, no cross-country hunter with 
which to take the fences. Even 
friends are unnecessary to an enjoya- 
ble time, for your dogs are your friends 
—there being in all the world no more 
affectionate dog than the Dachshund; 
but woe unto the stranger, for their 
natural antipathy toward him is as 
great as is their natural affection for 
their master. Take your pack to the 
edge of the town, but here I am inter- 


You cannot see them for the weeds are 
high, but their voices say that they are 
near, and suddenly out pops a lit- 
tle cotton-tail into the open; almost as 
quickly your gun pops also and by that 
time the dogs are up and ready for 
another one. And so it is all day long, 
for he seems never to tire, and yet 
there are a few, though their number 
is small, who will call him homely— 
Yes, they will even go so far as to say 
that he is the ugliest dog they ever 
saw. ANDREW D. Brown. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
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Dr. Davis, Prest. of the Irish Setter 
Club, will spend the summer in Eu- 
rope. 
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SHORT BARKS. 

ScHEeNEcTADY (N. Y.) dogmen have 
organized a kennel club and elected 
officers with the intention of applying 
for membership to the A. K. C. and 
holding annual bench shows. 

* * * 

Puppy pictures are always of inter- 
est and this photograph of the Irish 
setters at their dinner is an especially 
good piece of amateur work. These 
youngsters were sired by Shamrock 
Signal—a good Chicago dog that has 





FIELD-TRIAL handlers are now hav- 
ing a weary time of it putting the 
youngsters through the primer class, 
preparatory for next season’s Derbies. 
The field handler gets little pleasure 
out of his work until it is time to put 
the dogs at work in the field. 

* * * 


From a contemporary we note that a 
liking for the Irish setter has devel- 
oped among the Dutch and that the 
Irish setter field trials, held in Bel- 
gium April 14, developed 8 starters. 
Among those entered, we notice the 











MR. HUBBARD AND SIR DON. 








won a number of times on the bench; 
the dam is Lady Pat, owned by C. P. 
Hubbard of Iowa, the scene being 
taken from a corner of Mr. Hubbard’s 
kennel yard. The grown dogs are Sir 
Don, in the foreground, and Lady Pat 
within the enclosure. These puppies 
are especially remarkable from the per- 
fect way in which they carry their 
tails; most setter puppies at the age 
of 6 weeks will carry their tails over 
their backs. It will be noticed that 
these tails are carried almost straight 
with the line of the back. 
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IRISH SETTER PUPPIES AT DINNER. 


names Forester Rosa Rhienderstein 
and Rita Rhinderstein. Hurrah for 
the Irish! 

* * * 

THE Kennel Editor had a little ex- ~ 
perience with poison the other day 
that may be worth relating. One of 
his dogs (a large Irish setter) had been 
loose on the street for a half-hour and 
a few moments after returning to his 
master was observed in a spasm that 
could indicate but one thing—strych- 
nine. No remedy was immediately at 
hand and quick action was necessary. 
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A hydrant, a bar of soap and a small 
tin measure were convenient. A quart 
of strong soap suds required but a few 
seconds to make and this the dog was 
forced to swallow. A quick run to the 
nearest druggist was next in order, 
where a dose of iodide of potassium, 
an emetic, a dose of chloral hydrate 
and a syringe were secured. The dog 
was forced to swallow the iodide of 
potassium; next an injection of the 
chloral hydrate was given; in 15 min- 
utes the emetic was given—resulting 
in a complete emptying of the stomach 
some five minutes later; and after two 
hours quiet (during the most of which 
time the dog slept from effects of the 
chloral hydrate) he appeared in per- 
fectly normal condition, having had 
but the one spasm. 


+ # 


To the kennel owner summer brings 
a much welcome relief from the care- 
ful care and attention his dogs need 
when in winter quarters. The bench 
shows were practically over in May 
and the handlers have a _ breathing 
spell before commencing work for next 
season’s shows. Several summer shows 
are being held this month (June), 
among them those at Braintree, Mass., 
Wissahickon, Pa., Mineola, L. L, and 
the Long Island Kennel Club’s show 
at Brighton Beach Race Track. The 
summer shows are growing in favor, 
inasmuch as they allow the dogs to be 
shown in the open air, where cleanli- 
ness and exercise can be more readily 
obtained. 


* * # 


THE Manitoba Field Trials Club’s 
18th annual trials will open at Car- 
man, Man., Sept. 8. W. W. Titus of 
Mississippi and T. T. Ashford of Ala- 
bama will act as judges. The usual 3 
stakes will be competed for. Derby 
Stake for setters and points whelped 
on or after Jan. 1, 1903; entries close 
July 1, 1904; purses $175, $100, $75, 
$50. All Age Stake, for setters and 
pointers who have not won 1st place 
at Eastern, Continental, United States 
or Manitoba trials in any previous 
" year; entries close Aug. 1, 1904; purses 
same as the Derby. Championship 
Stake, open only to dogs that have 
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formerly won a place at trials; nomi- 
nations close Aug. 1, 1904; purse con 
sists of running fees and a gold medal. 
Forfeit fees (which must accompany 
all entries) will be $5 in each stake 
and $10 to start. Reports from Mani- 
toba say the past winter has been most 
favorable for birds. By following Cus- 
toms regulations,dogs entered at these 
trials will not have to pay duty and 
will be allowed 90 days within the 
Province. Full information can be ob- 
tained by addressing Erick Hamber. 
Sec’y M. F. T. C., Winnipeg, Man. 


* * * 


THE Western Beagle Club adopted a 
constitution and by-laws at a meeting 
at Wheaton, Ills., May 7, and elected 
officers as follows: President, C. H. 
Kleinbeck, Geneva, Ills.; Ist vice-pres., 
E. H. Rummele, Sheboygan, Wis.; 2d 
vice-pres., Louis Steffen, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; 3d vice-pres., W. I. Hutchinson, 
Chicago; sec’y, R. B. Cole, De Kalb, 
Ills. Charter members will be accepted 
until Aug. 1 next. All Western beagle 
breeders should join this club, address- 
ing communications to Secretary Cole. 


+ ” * 


Our Kennel Department occasion- 
ally receives some quaint inquiries. 
How is this? “I am a breeder of thor- 
oughbred Newfoundland pointers. If 
you publish a history of that breed, 
please send me a description and price 
of same, that I may buy a copy.” Is 
it to confess ignorance to say that we 
have never heard of this breed of point- 
ers, or do they really have pointers of 
a distinct species in Newfoundland, 
one of which our friend has fortunately 
acquired? Quien sabe? 

« * 

Ir is reported that over 24,000 dogs 
were cared for at the Home for Lost 
Dogs at Battersea, London, last season 
at a cost of $30,000. This is at the 
rate of 2,000 a month or over 65 dogs 1 
day and indicates not only that the in- 
stitution is widely known, but that the 
English people are somewhat contra- 
dictory in character—one portion turn- 
ing out dogs to starve while others 
contribute liberally to have them taken 
care of. 
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EDITORIAL. 





A GREAT WORLD'S FAIR 





Quien no ha visto a Sevilla, 
No ha visto maravilla. 


He who has not seen Seville, so runs 
the old Spanish couplet, has not seen a 
marvel; and, after a visit to St. Louis, 
our thoughts keep repeating the same 
idea with respect to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. A summer’s after- 
noon in the great Plaza which lies at the 
feet of the Terrace of States, with the 
inspirational uplift that the dullest of us 
must feel while gazing on the harmoni- 
ous outlines of Festival Hall, will never 
be forgotten. Statues of heroic theme 
and size—typifying the wilderness days 
of pioneer life and sport—abound on ev- 
ery hand. In the very centre of the 
Court of Honor you come to the Daniel 
Boone Bridge, with that grand old Ken- 
tuckian, rifle in hand, on guard at one 
end, and with the intrepid La Salle at 
the other. At the further end of the 
lagoon, on a colossal pillar, the kingly 
figure of Saint Louis (Louis IX. of 
France) seems to be directing the move- 
ments of the happy myriads of people in 
the Plaza far below him. Whitherso- 
ever you turn, there is something that 
appeals to heart, mind or eye, and in 
many ways this World’s Fair excels any 
of its predecessors. 

Of especial interest is the Philippine 
exposition, covering nearly 50 acres of 
woodland, where are to be seen, with 
practically all the surroundings of their 
island homes, the various tribes of the 
Archipelago, from the barbaric Igorrotes 
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to the gentle, soft-voiced Visayans. En- 
tering the Moro village, the Sports 
Afield Man and his better half were 
pleasantly entertained by their head- 
chief or datto—a kindly, courteous gen- 
tleman, speaking excellent Spanish. Then 
there’s the Government building—by far 
the finest showing of his resources and 
capabilities by land and sea that Uncle 
Sam has ever made at any exposition; 
and the U. S. Fisheries exhibit that is 
simply amazing in its completeness ; and 
the Forestry, Fish and Game Building, 
with its thousand and one features wor- 
thy the sportsman’s closest attention ; 
and the Manufactures Building, with all 
the leading arms and ammunition houses 
effectively represented. But, indeed, no 
one can begin to tell a thousandth part 
of the features at this great World's 
Fair. Besides, ’tis useless to attempt it, 
as the reader will want to go and see 
for himself. 

The many buildings erected by the 
different States are all notable — that 
of Mississippi being a replica of “‘ Beau- 
voir,” Jefferson Davis’s beautiful old 
home, and that of Louisiana a reproduc- 
tion of the Cabildo or old Spanish gov- 
ernment house at New Orleans. The 
Washington Building testifies in its ar- 
chitecture to the great lumber resources 
of the Northwest, while the New York 
Building, with its massive proportions, is 
a delight to the eye. All the State 
buildings are as comfortable as human 
ingenuity can make them and afford 
genuine resting spots to those who may 
weary of ceaseless sight-seeing. Then, 
there are the special buildings of the 
various foreign countries—every one of 
which will be found of some special 
interest. 

And the Pike. O! the Pike! 

Last but not least in love, the Pike 
deserves, for many reasons, more than a 
passing mention. Here is where every 
one comes in the evening; here Good 
Humor is monarch of all he surveys; 
here you go from sight to sight, the 
while bands are playing and the melo- 
dramatic eloquence of the “barkers” 
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fills the air. I don’t know the rea- 
son, nor have I any desire to decry the 
famous Midway of 1893, but this De- 
partment of Public Merry-making at the 
St. Louis World’s Fair is better man- 
aged, more instructive and of a finer so- 
cial quality than the Midway of Chi- 
cago’s great fair, and yet its good. cheer 
and jollity is not a jot lesser. There, 
every evening, you will see the best 
people of the West and South, and the 
impression of their personality has, in 
some way, made itself felt throughout 
the length and breadth of the Pike. We 
have joyful memories of sitting in the 
Streets of Seville, with its fortune-telling 
gypsies and Spanish caballeros and 
dancing girls; of Ould Ireland with its 
Blarney Castle and an uncommonly 
good comedy of genuine Irish home life 
with its spontaneous happiness and pa- 
thos; of Old St. Louis, where one is en- 
tertained with a bright vaudeville sketch, 
a capital stereopticon lecture on pioneer 
days in the St. Louis district, and an am- 
bitious play, in which we see the great 
Napoleon and hear his conference with 
the American ambassadors preceding 
the sale of the Louisiana Territory; of 
Hagenbeck’s trained animals and _ its 
great menagerie—the finest exhibit of 
its kind ever housed in one enclosure; 
of the Tyrolean Alps, with their fine 
chorus of native singers and the never- 
to-be-forgotten production of the Pas- 
sion Play of Oberammergau; of Alaska 
and its Esquimaux at their native games 
and sports; of Mysterious Asia, with its 
medley of friendly elephants, shouting 
camel drivers and jugglers and other 
picturesque people; of Creation and the 
wonderful sights to be seen therein; of 
the Palais du Costume, which shows in 
historical sequence the mode of life and 
dress of the human race from the time 
when the women of ancient Gaul lived 
in uninviting caves down through all 
the grand panorama until the ante-bel- 
bellum period of our own national life is 
reached; of Battle Abbey with its stir- 
ring historical memories; of Fair Japan 
and its winsome geisha girls; of Jerusa- 
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lem—a complete walled city, embracing 
within its confines a number of places 
by name familiar to all Christian peoples 
from their earliest childhood; of New 
York to the North Pole—an exciting 
journey; of Under and Over the Sea— 
a truly marvellous bit of illusion; and 
of a score more interesting places that 
lack of space precludes our mentioning. 
In conclusion, it is no flight of oratory 
to say that the St. Louis World’s Fair, in 
the variety and completeness of its show- 
ing, is a living, pulsing monument to the 
greatness of our country, and to its origi- 
nators a debt of gratitude is due that will 
forever remain beyond the possibility of 
material recompense. CfLAUDE KING. 





On the conclusion, at St. Louis, of the 
19th annual convention of the National 
Editorial Association, W. E. Pabor, poet 
laureate of the association, made us a 
pleasant visit. Mr. Pabor is one of Colo- 
rado’s pioneer editors, having gone west 
with the famous Greeley Colony some 
35 years ago. Of late he has lived in 
Florida. ’Tis delightful to see a man in 
his 71st year so happy, so full of the 
spirit of sweet content, as Mr. Pabor; 
and today we turn from the hurly-burly 
of modern life to read the closing stan- 
zas of his World’s Fair greeting to his 
brother editors: 


The Genie’s spell pervades the page 
Whereon my simple rhymes I trace; 
They soothe with memories of age 
And all the hopes of youth displace. 
There is no grief because I near 
The isle where hangs the fabled bell 
Whose chiming all who live must hear, 
But none return its tale to tell. 


Our hearts are full of memories, 
Time-grafted on the roots of hope. 
But we can make them fruiting trees 
To blossom on celestial slope, 
If we but write as love would teach 
And plant—as children plant a seed— 
The flowers and not the weeds of speech 
To cheer the souls of men in need. 


If, during all these years of song, 
Some ego echoes pain has wrought, 
This is my plea: no wish to wrong 
Was ever in my conscious thought. 
So, Brothers, read these rhymes aright 
From one who in his hands lifts up, 
Filled with the wine of life’s delight, 
The Editorial Loving Cup! 


net ne 
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A VOICE FROM THE SIERRAS, 





Oh! never a man is there that knows 
The true, real meaning of Repose, 

Save he has lain ’neath the waving green, 
With stars above and the winds between, 
And a creek near by that all night long 
Kept softly crooning a slumber song. 


So sings Elwyn Hoffman in his stir- 
ring epic, ‘Walker of Trinity Range” 
(first published in the January, 1903, is- 
sue of Sports AFIELD)—a poem which 
testifies strongly to the influence of the 
ruggéd Sierran foot- hills upon the form- 
ing of his poetical 
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possession. The necessity of earning 
his livelihood compelled young Hoffman 
to leave school at an early age, and 
chronic ill-health deprived him of much 
of the benefit which he should have 
gained from the few years of his attend- 
ance. Private study, however, has made 
up for all that was missed through the 
unfortunate circumstances of his youth, 
and today the work of Elwyn Hoffman 
shows little sign of the difficulty with 
which he “learned how.” His first lit- 
erary work was in the form of verse, 

contributed to coun- 





character. Further ——— 
testimony to the im- |/ 
press which the 
country made upon 
this poet is offered 
on another page of 
the present issue, in 
the poem entitled 
“‘God’s Witness.” 
Elwyn Hoffman 
was born in Pleasant 
Valley, Nevada 
County, Calif., July 
22,1875. Through 
his mother (who was 
Melissa Stark) he is 
a lineal descendant 
of Gen. John Stark of 
Revolutionary War 
fame, and through 
his grandmother 
(also on his mother’s 
side) he traces a 
connection with 
Daniel Boone of 
Kentucky. It was 
from his mother that young Hoffman 
early derived a decided taste for litera- 
ture, this gifted lady having written a 
number of delightfully musical poems. 
To the writer it is a pleasure to recall 
our friend’s birth-place—a pleasant little 
ranch, set in the midst of orchards and 
clover fields and surrounded by the 
ruggéd yet beautiful California foot- 
hills. Here the family lived until El- 
wyn was about 16 years of age, at which 
time. the home place passed out of their 








ELWYN HOFFMAN OF CALIFORNIA. 


try newspapers; 
since which time he 
has written a good 
deal for both news- 
papers and maga- 
zines. 

While Mr. Hoff- 
man is a dweller in 
the city, sitting for 
many hours each 
day at a busy desk, 
the love of Outdoors 
is ever strong in his 
heart, and it is in the 
glory of the things 
God made that he 
sings his best. And 
this includes Man, 
Not the man that is 
narrow and bigoted 
and selfish and 
worldly avaricious, 
but the man who is 
a fellow with the 
folk of the fields, 
who snuffs with de- 
light: the odor of wood smoke, and who 
has not forgotten that the green boughs 
first sheltered him, be the time centuries 
behind him. Some of Mr. Hoffman’s 
strongest poems have been those in 
which he has taken us back to the great 
first principles of human existence, and 
in which he has called to us with the 
voice of no mean prophecy. In “The 
Cry of the Age”’ (published last year in 
The Youth’s Companion) he testifies to 
the high standards he holds for man- 
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kind. Unless all signs fail, the world 
will hear more of Elwyn Hoffman; for 
his heart is in the right place, his songs 
have the right swing, and he is a good, 
honored member of the Sports Afield 
Family. We wish him nothing worse 
than success and frequent appearances 
in these pages. 





NATURE STUDY AS A FAD. 





A few months ago I was talking with 
a teacher in one of the public schools of 
Omaha. It being springtime, and the 
birds coming or hourly expected, the 
talk naturally took that direction. 

“Now, will you tell me,” said the 
teacher, “just what birds have come?” 

“The robin, bluebird, meadow-lark, 
redwinged blackbird, bronze grackle, 
flicker —” 

“Well, now, right there, what is the 
flicker like?” 

“Why, you know—the golden-winged 
woodpecker, the one you see feeding on 
the ground, the fellow that shows the 
white rump when he flies and goes 
‘Keck, keck, keck!’ and ‘Kee yer.’ 
You know him, surely.” 

No; she didn’t think she did. And 
you are to know this was no ignoramus 
but one of the very best teachers of 
Omaha or anywhere—a lady of wide 
reading and considerable travel. And 
so I described as best I could a bird 
that-I thought everybody knew, at least 
by sight. It was like sitting down de- 
liberately to tell some one that Robin 
has a red breast and goes with a hop 
and a run across the lawn. 

The same teacher, late in February or 
early in March, said to me: “Do you 
know the rosebreasted grosbeak has 
come?” 

I told her No, I didn’t; in fact, I 
thought I knew he hadn’t come. I felt 
very sure that in six seasons’ observa- 
tion I hadn’t recorded him earlier than 
about the last week in April, in Eastern 
Nebraska. However, I was open to con- 
viction. She said some of “her boys” 
(7th grade) had reported seeing the rose- 
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breast a few days before. What shall 
we say to this? It would certainly 
be interesting to figure out how much 
the eagetness to make first reports to 
“Teacher”’ had to do with the boys and 
the rosebreast. It has been said, until it 
has become a commonplace, that we find 
nothing in the woods and fields, or that 
we bring back from the woods and fields 
nothing, except what we take with us 
there. There is truth in this. At any 
rate, I am reasonably sure those boys 
saw no rosebreasts in the vicinity of 
Omaha in late February or early March, 
except such as they had with them when 
they started for the park. Maybe the 
teacher had suggested that she would 
like to see a rosebreast ; maybe they had 
read in a book that they ought to be 
coming—you can read queer things in 
books and magazines. And then a half- 
seen sparrow would easily do the rest. 
For of such is the kingdom of seeing 
and hearing. 

A little illustration. I was walking 
along a street in Norfolk, Neb., this 
morning (after having written just so far 
in this rambling article), when I heard 
pheebe talking to herself not far away. 
It was the first time this spring and of 
course to be questioned closely. It 
proved to be a caged canary, but the re- 
semblance to the note of our common 
fly-catcher was very close. 

Now comes the question: Should a 
teacher who doesn’t know whether a 
flicker is red, white or black, try to 
teach about birds? It doesn’t do to an- 
swer such questions off hand, so long as 
we make what Emerson calls “our pre- 
posterous use of books.” If reading of 
what some one else has seen and heard 
and thought, is in itself education, I 
know no reason why teachers who know 
nothing of birds at first-hand should not 
teach what they do know, even although 
the 3d grade teacher who has the jay 
and the lady who has the catbird in the 
4th grade might very readily have their 
respective specimens changed on them 
without discovering the imposition. 

This same intelligent school teacher 
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told me that, while traveling in Quebec 
last summer, she made the acquaintance 
of a very intelligent lady who teaches 
French in a famous academy. Together 
they encountered two intelligent French 
ladies in the park, and the intelligent 
lady who teaches French could not talk 
at all with either of the intelligent 
French ladies. 

Our public schools of the past have 
been great institutions. They have 
turned out great men, who used them 
as difficulties to be surmounted—thus 
toughening their intellectual and physi- 
cal fibre. What our public schools of 
the future will be, no man can measure 
—when the kindergarten system is ex- 
tended to the high school, when books 
and teachers are eagerly sought by pu- 
pils in their efforts to do something, to 
make something, to work out some use- 
ful problem with head or hands. Then 
arithmetic will not be a nightmare to 
helpless girls and grammar to exasper- 
ated boys. Our preposterous use of 
books will end and philosophers will 
not dwell upon the “fortunate inability 
to read.” There are few teachers who 
are not earning more than they are get- 
ting; and there are just as few who will 
not earn ten times as much with half 
the effort when we once get headed in 
the right direction. Right now, I'll 
trade several years of laboriously ac- 
quired algebra and geometry and trigo- 
nometry for a good working knowledge 
of botany, which I can’t find time to ob- 
tain. But about Nature Study as a fad? 

What has become of roller skating? 
Where is the bicycle? A glorious sport 
done to death by faddists. There are 
people today knocking little balls around 
over pasture fields, who hate sunburn 
and blister and exercise and would ra- 
ther be lying in hammocks reading the 
Duchess. The low-hung, narrow shoul- 
der is coming, and golf will have to go. 

And so will it be with Nature Study. 
Go anywhere in the West and ask what 
follows a boom—what a/ways follows a 
boom? I have not been of that num- 
ber who rejoiced overmuch at the great 
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awakening of interest in Nature. In fact, 
it has in many cases seemed to me like 
desecration and spoliation. It is mot a 
good thing when everybody goes run- 
ning after the same thing. ‘ Every- 
body” has less sense than anybody. 
“Everybody”’ always runs to extremes. 
“Everybody” is hyperbolic and exclam- 
atory. It was ‘ Everybody” that invent- 
ed the century run on the bicycle, ran 
down pedestrians and killed the sport, 
and he is doing the same for the auto- 
mobile. He will kill Nature Study if 
he can. 

After all, it is the outdoors that comes 
to us naturally, in the course of our ev- 
eryday work or play, that is valuable. 
No one ever got much pleasure by say- 
ing to himself, “Now I will go out and 
study the birds and flowers and feel the 
fresh air on my cheeks and admire the 
gorgeous sunset.” Nature has her re- 
serve and will not parade her charms 
for such an one. The farmer who sells 
his farm and moves to town to “take it 
easy” is generally perfectly and abjectly 
miserable and soon takes a longer rest 
than he figured on. And many a one 
will haunt the verandas of country clubs 
this summer and ride and golf and row 
who would like to say as a lady did to 
me not long ago: “Oh! go ’way with 
your country! I was brought up on 
hills and valleys and trees and sunsets 
and views. I want to spend the rest of 
my days where there are people, and the 
thicker the better.” It is hard to under- 
stand a feeling of that kind, but it’s hon- 
est at least. Those who love the coun- 
try do so unconsciously and say little 
about it. One will wander out into the 
dusk—and come back. ‘What were 
you doing?” “Oh, nothing.” - Another 
will sit on a log and look straight ahead 
or lie on the moss and just live. ‘‘ What 
were you doing?” ‘Oh, nothing.” An- 
other will dig and plant and water and 
hoe and perspire and glow. ‘What are 
you doing?”’ “Oh, nothing much.” It 
is very simple—when you know how. 

H. W. Morrow. 
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Five years before the writer of these 
lines saw the light of day—but one 
year less than a half-century ago—the 
best story of adventure ever written 
was offered to the readers of the Eng- 
lish speaking world. And three days 
ago a copy of it for the first time came 
in my way. Maybe I am alone to 
blame, but it seems to me that I have 
been the victim of a conspiracy; else 
why, in my boyhood days, was I given 
“ Robinson Crusoe,” “ Arabian Nights ” 
and Ballantyne’s, Reid’s and Marryat’s 
novels, instead of Charles Kingsley’s 
matchless masterpiece? Why, in after 
years, have I been permitted to swim 
the depths and wade the shallows of 
modern fiction—from “Ishmael Worth” 
to “ David Corson ”—when, under this 
superstrata of rubbish, there lay hid- 
den such a gem as this same “ West- 
ward Ho?” Most assuredly a con- 
spiracy! and mine is now the consola- 
tion of knowing that it failed in its 
full purpose; for, at last, I have found 
the book, read it—every word—and 
shall strive as best I may to spare our 
boy readers the loss that was so nearly 
mine. By rights, I should have read 
“Westward Ho!” in my tenth year, 
again at the age when the hero, 
Amyas, set forth with Drake upon his 
voyage around the world, and every 
few years thereafter until the present 
time. I have been robbed of my right- 
ful dues, and it irritates me. 

Now, I presume my literary friends 
would resent a charge of treachery on 
the above mentioned score. I can 
imagine how they would regard me 
with an assumption of mild surprise, 
and say, “What? Kingsley’s ‘ West- 
ward Ho!’ did you say? Why, I sup- 
posed you had read that forty years 
ago.” Just as though such a flimsy 
plea could excuse their negligence. 
They should have thrown “ Westward 
Ho!” at my head the first time we met 
—talked -Kingsley incessantly—wor- 
ried me until I read the book in very 
desperation. They didn’t do it, and are 
therefore culpable. Ill never forgive 
them. 

Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh, Grenvil, 
Oxenham—the men who sacked Pan- 
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ama, cut out the plate fleet from the 
harbor of Cartagena, established the 
first colonies in Virginia, fought and 
scattered the Invincible Armada—we 
read of them in history, and still they 
remain strangers; but under Kings- 
ley’s guidance we meet them as friends, 
whether afloat or ashore, and come to 
know them not merely as names but as 
men. We learn to share as brethren 
in their love for exploration and con- 
quest, their hunger for sword-earned 
gold and their hatred of the Spaniard 
and his barbarities in the Western 
World. There is plenty of authentic 
history in “Westward Ho!” and lots 
of romance as well. The two are so 
skilfully interwoven that the best in- 
formed of readers will find it difficult 
to say where the one ends and the 
other begins, and to such this is, per- 
haps, the chief charm of the work. I 
say “ perhaps,” for I should wonder at 
a single case of which this could be 
truthfully said. The charm is in the 
story, and the reader has no time for 
speculation until the last page is 
turned and the last line perused. But 
in all sincerity I wish the book had 
found me, or I had found the book, 30 
odd years ago, in the days when I could 
accept a well told tale at its face value 
and without a question of its perfect 
veracity. S. D. Barnes. 


<i 
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FouRTEEN new members were ad- 
mitted to the Western Beagle Club last 
month. Arrangements were made for 
field trials, to be held this fall, and 
Messrs. Kleinbeck, Binder, Hendrick- 
son, Maischaider and Cole were ap- 
pointed a committee to have charge 
of same. Five classes will be run. The 
prize money in each class will be $45; 
of which $25 will go to 1st, $15 to 2d 
and $5.00 to 3d. The entry fee will be 
$6.00. Time, place and names of 
judges to be announced later. 








At the Homer-Ogden Gun Club 
tournament, held at Homer, Ills., July 
6 and 7, Fred Gilbert missed but 19 
out of 450, and C. B. Higgins won high 
for the amateurs with only 30 missed 
out of 450. Leslie Standish ably han- 
dled the cashier’s office to every one’s 
satisfaction. 
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A TALK ON RIFLES. 





Rifle shooting has for me the great- 
est fascination and the pleasure de- 
rived from it is greatly increased by 
the fact that I prepare all my own 
ammunition. It is with the greatest 
interest that I study the different cata- 
logues of rifles and riflemen’s para- 
phernalia, and, by the way, much 
valuable information can be derived 
from these same catalogues. I con- 
sider the Marlin, Winchester, Savage, 
Ideal and Lyman catalogues worthy of 
mention and would suggest that the 
beginner procure these catalogues. 

I am particularly interested in the 
articles that appear from time to time 
in the different sporting magazines, 
discussing and comparing the old 
black-powder rifles and the new high- 
power rifles with their special smoke- 
less ammunition. 

The selection of a rifle depends a 
great deal upon the use to which the 
rifle is to be put, and also on whether 
the rifleman will re-load his own 
shells. When we consider the variety 
of rifles and ammunition from which 
to select, it seems strange that any one 
should have the slightest apprehension 
in selecting a rifle to meet his special 
requirements. Personally I do not 
care to use only one rifle, but prefer to 
experiment with different calibres. 
Although, to become an expert shot, I 
think it is best to use only one rifle all 
the time and get used to its weight 
and balance. Each individual rifle has 
of course its peculiar “hang.” As my 
preference of all rifles is a Winchester, 
I will refer to this make of rifle and 





ammunition in offering the following 
combinations—some one of which I 
trust will meet the reader’s require- 
ments. 

To the sportsman who does not re- - 
load his shells and who does not care 
to pay the high price asked for the 
high-power cartridges, but still wants 
a rifle of power and accuracy, I would 
suggest the purchase of a Model ’92 
Winchester .44-40 calibre. Tlfe .44-40 
cartridges only cost one-third as much 
as the .32-40, and as a hunting cart- 
ridge, up to 200 or 300 yds., are prac- 
tically as good. The .44-40 can be 
procured, loaded with smokeless pow- 
der and with either plain lead, full 
metal patched, soft point or hollow 
point metal patched bullets. These 
smokeless cartridges have about the 
same velocity and trajectory as the 
black-powder cartridges, the only ad- 
vantage being the absence of smoke. 
A new cartridge has recently been 
brought out—namely, the .44-40 Win- 
chester Special High Velocity, which 
is loaded with special smokeless pow- 
der and soft point, copper patched 
bullet. This load has an increase in 
velocity over the plain black and 
smokeless powder loads of about 300 
ft. per second, and when shooting at 
200 yds..the trajectory at 100 yds. is 
about 3 inches lower. 

The following is the description of a 
rifle I have found very handy and con- 
venient and as accurate as could be 
expected of a rifle having so slow a 
twist in its rifling—namely, one turn 
in 36 inches. It is the Winchester 
Model ’92 .44-40, 24-inch octagon bar- 
rel, full magazine, take-down style, 
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cleaning rod in rifle butt stock and 
equipped with Lyman’s combination 
No. 1 rear and No. 6 leaf middle 
sights; while, for a front sight, I use 
the standard factory sight on this 
rifle, as I find it about as satisfactory 
as the ivory bead Lyman. If you do 
not care for anything as large as a 
.44, I would suggest one of the other 
cartridges adapted to this Model ’92— 
namely, the .25-20, .32-20, or .38-40. 
These are furnished with same style 
loads as the .44-40, varying only in size 
of cartridge. 

To the sportsman wanting a rifle 
suited to all styles of shooting and 
handling a shell that can be loaded (or 
procured factory loaded) with a vari- 
ety of loads, or to the sportsman who 
does not mind paying a rather high 
price for ammunition, I would suggest 


the .32-40 Winchester, made to the 
following specifications: Winchester 


Model ’94 .32-40 repeater, nickel steel 
octagon barrel 22 inches in length, full 
magazine, cleaning rod in stock and 
equipped with Lyman receiver or No. 
1 rear combination sight, No. 6 Lyman 
leaf middle sight and factory or 
Lyman’s ivory bead front sight. I 
consider this the best all-around com- 
bination it is possible to procure. As 
a target cartridge, the .32-40 has estab- 
lished a fine record; in fact, up to 200 
or 300 yds., it cannot be excelled by 
any cartridge. 

The Winchester company are put- 
ting out as a standard the .32 Win- 
chester Special, but I do not consider 
this bottleneck shell as good as the 
nearly straight .32-40 shell. The bot- 
tleneck is always a weak and unde- 
sirable feature in a cartridge. Aside 
from this, the cartridges are prac- 
tically the same. As the rifling has a 
twist of 1 turn in 16 inches (the same 
as used for years in the many different 
rifles), it is possible to use all the fol- 
lowing loads, which can be either pro- 
cured factory loaded or loaded by the 
riflemen: 

1. Forty grs. black powder and 165 gr. 
lead bullet. ‘ 

2. Short range, 13 grs. black powder and 
98 gr. lead bullet. 

3. The .32-40 miniature, loaded 
smokeless powder and 100 gr. 
patched bullet. 


with 
full metal 
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4. Low pressure smokeless powder and 
165 gr. full metal patched bullet. 

5. Low pressure smokeless powder and 
165 gr. soft point metal patched bullet. 

6. Low pressure smokeless powder and 
150 gr. hollow point metal patched bullet. 

7. The .32-40 high-power, loaded with 
24% ers. Laflin & Rand lightning smokeless 
and 165 gr. bullet, either full metal patched 
or soft nose. 

Any one not satisfied with this vari- 
ety of loads would certainly be hard 
to please. The most practical loading 
tool for large cartridges is the Win- 
chester Model 94. This tool has great 
power, and, although it takes a little 
longer to load with it than it does with 
other makes, the results will pay any 
one for the time expended. In con- 
nection with this tool, I would suggest 
the Ideal Perfection mould, which, 
being adjustable, will cast bullets of 
different weights. The .32-40 series of 
bullets, as cast in a Perfection mould, 
weigh from 75 to 225 grs., increasing 
by 25 grs. The 75 gr. or 100 gr. bullet, 
hardened and loaded with a good big 
load of powder, makes a fine load and 
gives a high velocity and low trajec- 
tory. 

Any one wishing to hunt large and 
dangerous game, and who does not 
mind paying a high price for cart- 
vidges, would no doubt find that the 
new .405 Winchester Model ’95 will fill 
their requirements. Large bore advo- 
cates who are skeptical of the small- 
bore high-power rifles will be pleased 
with the .405 Winchester, as this is a 
large-bore high-power rifle. By a little 
experimenting a satisfactory load of 
less power than the standard can be 
worked up. 

When comparing their small-bore 
high-power rifles with the old style 
large-bore black-powder rifles, the ad- 
vocates of the former seem to overlook 
the fact that the .45-70 and other large- 
bore cartridges can be procured loaded 
with smokeless powder and either full 
metal patched, soft point or hollow 
point bullets. 

There have recently been brought 
out several new smokeless cartridges 
for use in the black-powder guns. 


These new cartridges are loaded with 
special smokeless powder and metal 
patched bullet—giving a higher veloc- 
ity and lower trajectory than the same 
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cartridges loaded with plain low-pres- 
sure smokeless powder. In fact, they 
compare favorably with the high-pow- 
er rifles up to 200 or 300 yds. And, 
when we consider that the bullets have 
a much larger cross section than the 
small bores, this load is somewhat 
superior to the .30-80s and _ similar 
rifles (32-40 H. P. excluded) up to 300 
yds. Another matter worthy of consid- 
eration is, that these large-bore black- 
powder cartridges can be loaded with 
safety with either black or smokeless 
powder and a variety of lead and metal 


32-40, .45-70 or similar calibres in a 
rifle having a short barrel. 
Richmond, Va. R. A. Morrisette. 
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THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 





Tue fifth annual Grand American 
Target Handicap was held on the 
grounds of the Indianapolis Gun club, 
June 21 to 24, under the able manage- 
ment of Elmer E. Shaner. It was the 
largest in attendance and the most 
successful tournament in the history 
of target shooting. The grounds were 








GEO. H. STEENBERG, 


The Popular Secretary of the Watson 
Park Gun Club. 








J. B. BARTO, 
One of the Crack Shots of the Watson 
Park Gun Club. 





patched bullets; whereas, in the rifles 
having a quick twist, it is necessary to 
do a lot of experimenting to build up 
a good load, and when loading with 
the high-power smokeless powder the 
rifleman is taking chances of accident, 
as a slight overcharge is liable to 
eause trouble. As I have not experi- 
mented with barrels shorter than 24 
inches, I am a little skeptical of any- 
thing shorter. Would like to hear from 
riflemen who have tested either the 


equipped with 5 sets of Expert traps— 
thus allowing 5 squads to be up and 
shooting at one time. 

The first practice shooting began 
on Saturday morning, June 18, and 
70 men faced the traps and shot at 
100 targets each. J. L. D. Morrison 
of Minneapolis made the top score 
with 99. The regular programme be- 
gan Monday noon, consisting of five 20- 
target events. Morrison again was 
high with 99 out of 100. Many 98 and 
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97 scores were made. All the contest- 
ants shot from the 16-yard mark this 
day. 

First Day. 

Tuesday the programme called for 
ten 20-target events and 249 shooters 
were entered to shoot through. J. A. 
R. Elliott and Morrison finished with 
almost perfect scores, both breaking 
197 for the day. The balance of the 
scores were remarkably high. 

SEconD Day. 

On Wednesday morning began the 

Preliminary Handicap with 273 en- 








THE LATE VAUGHAN SNIDER. 





tries, which is practically a try-out for 

the big event to follow on the morrow. 

The finish of this event found L. A. 

Cummings of Bunker Hill, Ills., and T. 

H. Clay of St. Louis tied with 98. In 

the shoot-off Mr. Cummings won. 
TuHIRD Day. 


The Grand American Handicap was 
begun early Thursday morning, with 
favorable weather conditions; 321 
shooters were entered in the premier 
event of the year. A rather stiff wind 
played havoc with some promising 
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scores. Not until the last shot was 
fired was the final result known, and 
then it was found that R. D. Guptill 
of Aitken, Minn., and W. R. Randall 
of Telluride, Colo., were tied with 96. 
Five men finished with 94—no 95 
scores being made. 

The shoot-off of the tie (at 20 tar- 
gets) found both men rather nervous 
and they again tied with 17. The 2d 
shoot-off also resulted in a tie—17 
again. On the 3d_ shoot-off, Guptill 
made 19 and Randall 15. This made 
Guptill the winner, and he was pre- 
sented with a magnificent solid silver 
tea service. 

FourtH Day. 

This day saw the finish of the record- 
breaking week. The Consolation 
Handicap was the principal event, and 
Wm. H. Heer of Kansas (the only pro- 
fessional who won at this meet) proved 
to be the best man, scoring 98 from 
the 20-yard mark. It was the best 
score made in the three big events. 
J. L. D. Morrison won General High 
Average for the 3 shoots. 

L. A. Cummings, winner of the Pre- 
liminary Handicap, used a Winchester 
gun and Schultze powder in Leader 
shells. R. D. Guptill, winner of the 
G. A. H., used a Winchester gun and 
Infallible powder in U. M. ©. Arrow 
shells. Mr. Heer used a Remington 
gun and E. C. powder in U. M. C. Ar- 
row shells. 

ee 


VAUGHAN SNIDER. 





In the death at New York City last 
month of Vaughan Snider, editor 
of The Amateur Sportsman, lovers 
of outdoor sport have suffered a 
serious loss. Only those who had 
met and really knew him _real- 
ized with what devotion and judg- 
ment he labored. Genial, of blame- 
less personal life, with strong and high 
ideals of duty, and busy at his desk in 
the early morning hours of winter and 
the fervent heats of summer, Mr. Sni- 
der was at once a model and a lesson 
to managers of sporting publications, 
and his death in the prime of life will 
be regretted by a host of sportsmen at 
home and abroad. 
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Tue Calumet Gun Club of Pullman, 
Ills., held their annual basket picnic July 
4. The Calumets always have a great 
time when the ladies are present and 
there were a great many of the fair sex 
on the grounds—all intently watching 
the work of their respective hubbies in 
the merchandise shoot, and Hubby 
would get a call-down when he was not 
lucky enough to win a prize. The tower 
shooting created a lot of interest and 
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many cases. The ties in each event were 
shot miss and out. Shogren and J. W. 
Hoffman had a lively tussle in the last 
event, after each tying with 9. Hoffman 
won after several shoot-offs with 23 out 
of 25—Shogren getting 1 less. 





THE Savage .22 calibre Junior Single 
Shot rifle has just been placed on the 
market by the Savage Arms Co., Utica, 
N. Y. It shoots the C. B., short, long 




















AT THE GROUNDS OF THE CALUMET GUN CLUB. Pullman, Illinois. 


Showing the New Tower (an English idea), with Mrs. George W. Sheppard of South Chicago trying 
a difficult side shot. 





brought out many spectators to see this 
style of target shooting. The merchan- 
dise prizes were an exceptionally good 
lot of articles useful to the shooter. 
Shogren was the “bad man” of the 
shoot—being so loaded with prizes that 
he had difficulty in getting them all on 
the car. The wind was blowing pretty 
stiff and high scores were few and far 
between. The targets would duck quick- 
ly, causing the shooters to overshoot in 


and long rifle cartridges, and, as with all 
Savage rifles, has some new mechanical 
features. It is an excellent little gun to 
take into camp or away on your vaca- 
tion as a companion piece to your big 
game rifle. It goes nicely into your 
pack; is well worth the price for which 
it sells—(namely, $4.00); and, though a 
low-cost arm, is strong in the now fa- 
mous Savage quality. Send your address 
for a copy of illustrated Catalogue C. 
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A DUPONT OUTING. 


Tue employés of E. S. Rice, General 
Manager of E. I. DuPont & Co.’s West- 
ern branch, were royally entertained, 
July Fourth, at the company’s maga- 
zine farm at DuPont, Ill., some 21 miles 
from Chicago. Arriving at DuPont, 
the first thing that impressed the writ 
er was the thought that had been ex- 
ercised for the comfort of the party 
—plainly the work of “Governor” 
Rice, as his friends are wont to call 
him. If the thousands of users of the 
“only smokeless ” could have seen our 
party (some 70 people) gathered under 
those beautiful old trees, around those 
hospitable tables, decorated with wild 
flowers and things more substantial, I 
am sure they would have been pleased. 
Mr. Rice is big-hearted—he can’t help 
that; furthermore, he’s a philosopher 
and a cardinal point of his philosophy 
is, Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you. 

Surely, many vexatious questions 
would be settled if the relation be- 
tween employer and employé were 
more friendly—if one day of the year, 
at least, were reserved by the employer 
for the meeting in a social way of his 
employés, and the sociability thus en- 
gendered need in no wise weaken his 
authority or endanger his rule. Rather 
it would strengthen the interest of 
the employé in his daily work and in 
his employer’s interest. At least such 
are the sentiments of 

ONE OF THE EMPLOYED. 


AROUND THE COUNTRY. 


Tuer Western Pennsylvania Shooting 
League announces shoots at Braden- 
ville, Aug. 10; Monessen, Sept. 27; Alle- 
gheny, Oct. 4. 


* * * 


At Kansas City, July 2, W. M. Clay- 
ton defeated A. C. Holmes in a 50 live- 
bird match for the Pigeon Wing 
Trophy on a score of 47 to 44. 


* * * 


WuatT is probably a new world’s 
record was made by the invincible 
Fred Gilbert at Denver, July 14, by 
breaking 83 targets straight—shooting 
from the extreme distance of 22 yds. 
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SEVENTY shooters attended the 
Spring Hill (Tenn.) shoot July 4. The 
events had merchandise prizes only to 
shoot for, and this proved popular 
with the shooters. J. A. R. Elliott was 
high for the experts and R. B. Camp- 
bell, the Club’s secretary, was high 
among the amateurs. 


* aa * 

Av the Fourth of July shoot of the 
East End Gun Club of Richmond, Va., 
T. H. Fox won the Marlin repeating 
shotgun; while J.A. Anderson captured 


the High Amateur Average, besides 


winning ist in the 2d event by break- 
ing 10 straight. M. D. Hart was the 
winner in the 4th event; with a score 
of 15 straight. The beautiful Cham- 
pionship of Richmond cup fell to 
Stephen Janowski with a score of 46 
out of 50. 
* * * 


Tue first annual tournament of the 
Buffalo Center (lowa) Gun Club drew 
a good attendance from the surround- 
ing country, some 40 shooters taking 
part in the program. Col. Jack John- 
ston acted as referee; G. E. Polson as 
scorer and R. C. Ballstadt as secretary. 
The gold metal was won by W. G. 
Schulz of Elmore who broke 30 
straight. The following shot through 
the entire program of 200 targets— 
making the following scores: Jim 
Ford, 190; L. M. Howell, 185; H. W. 
Emerson, 179; W. G. Schulz, 179; J. R. 
Hemenway, 178; C. A. Sparks, 178. The 
out-of-town shooters were L. M. How- 
ell, J. R. Hemenway, A. Kruger, L. 
Rummel, J. F. Oler and F. Ladendorf 
of Dows; Jim Ford of Lake Mills; H. 
W. Emerson, A. Sundstrom, W. G. 
Schulz and 8S. H. Taylor of Elmore; 
E. A. Lacore, Dr. McKay, G. H. Bels- 
heim, N. E. Nickson and P. Lynch of 
Forest City and John G. Smith of 


Algona. 
* * * 


Tue Memphis shoot, July 4, 5 and 
6, was the largest affair in the South 
this year. Shooters from nearly all 
the Southern States were present. W. 
It. Crosby 1st, Jack Fanning 2d, and 
Spencer 3d high for the experts; P. C. 
Ward and John Fletcher were ist and 
2d for the amateurs. A team race be- 











